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NORWEGIAN ENAMEL 


By GUTHORM KAVLI 


LL visitors to Norway's capital ought to take time out for a ramble 
down Karl Johansgate, the ‘Main Street” of Oslo. Half-way between 
the Royal Palace and the East Railway Station one will encounter 

some of the town’s biggest goldsmith shops, whose windows sparkle with 
jewels. Those jewels are magnificent objects wrought of enamel, that Nor- 
wegian enamel which has been so highly praised and so widely written about. 
Inside those shops one will find among the customers tourists as well as 
the town’s own ladies who have come to see the last word in enamel jewelry 
or to ask for dishes or glasses made of enamel. But tourists and city ladies 
have this in common that, though the enamel objects seem beautiful to 
them, most of them have not the remotest conception of how they are made. 
Let us therefore begin this article with a little course in ““The Theory of 
Enamel Production”! 

All methods for making enamel begin with a glassy substance, which 
when combined with metal oxides takes on certain colors; it is crushed and 
usually applied to a metal base or frame and after having been baked it 


becomes what is known as enamel. It can be made either transparent 01 
opaque by the addition of tin oxide. So-called “‘cloissonet enamel’’ is 
produced when a fine mesh of threads, usvaity of silver, is placed on a base 


of the same metal. The glassy mass is then applied by hand and is divided 
by the threads. A cousin of “‘cloissonet enaniel’”’ is translucent enamel, in 
the production of which one uses a mesh of threads but no metal in back 
of it. For this transparent enamel] is used, and thus one obtains what in 
Germany is known as “stained glass enamel.” 


What the Norwegians call “mirror enamel’, on the other hand, does 
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have a metal base but, instead of there being a net of metal threads spread 
across it, the surface of the metal itself has been formed by machine so 
that repeated geometrical or other kinds of patterns appear. “Mirrot 
enamel” is the most common type in Norway today, being used for all the 
larger pieces such as big and small bowls and trays as well as glasses, such 
as cocktail glasses, and other smaller objects like spoons, jewelry and trin- 
kets. Both transparent and opaque substances are used in producing these 
objects. The so-called “champslevé enamel’ also consists of merely the 
metal base itself and the enamel substance, but it has an uneven base which 
results from it having been chased by hand or by machine. Hollows or 
cells are thus created, and the powdered enamel is applied. ‘““Champslevé 
enamel” is also widely used in Norway today. 

“Limoge enamel” is produced by laying various colors on the flat metal 
base without the colors being separated by metal threads or ridges. An 
advanced type of this art is miniature painting in enamel. The miniature 
is painted in the usual way with palette and brush, followed by its being 
glazed from 138 to 20 times. 


We will now look a little more closely at Norwegian enamel proper. We 
know that enamel has been made in Norway both in the Middle Ages and 
in more modern times. Enamel has been found in the medieval church 
chalices and in the bindings of the prayer books from the sixteen-hundreds, 
as well as in jewelry from the seventeen-hundreds. Still, one can hardly say 


that Norway has longer traditions in this respect than many other countries. 

The great world exhibitions between 1860 and 18g0 brought the West in 
contact with the colorful industrial art of Eastern Europe and the Orient, 
and not least with the ancient traditions of enamel. From goldsmiths in Paris 
and Vienna, who were eager to take up the art of enamel making again, 
the Oslo goldsmith Oluf Tostrup learned about the process and became 
interested in it. He began with “hollow enamel”, from which quite large 
pieces were made in the ‘eighties. Together with his successor, Torolf 
Prytz, he sought to adapt to enamel production the filigree technique which 
at that time was a common practice among Norwegian goldsmiths. Influ- 
enced by Russian and Hungarian enamel art they achieved in the ‘eighties 
and ‘nineties complete mastery of the many varieties of enamel technique, 
and they made bold experiments in bigger and bigger sizes. After a while 
their studio got a competitor in the other great Norwegian goldsmith firm, 
David-Andersen. Since then these two studios have steadily competed in 
turning out the finest and boldest designs. At the world exhibitions around 
the turn of the century both Tostrup and David-Andersen were represented, 
and they made bold experiments in bigger and bigger sizes. After a while 
enamel was around the year 1900 it has never been afterwards,” says Arthur 
David-Andersen, that studio's chief until a few years ago. At that time there 
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tutta 


Flower vases of translucent enamel, from David-Andersen, 
designed by Thorbjorn Lie-Jorgensen 


was a large export of Norwegian enamel to the United States. World War 
I put an end to foreign markets, but at the present time Norwegian enamel 
is regaining its prestige, thanks to the same qualities that have characterized 
its creators and still do: their willingness to experiment and their high 
esthetic and technical standards. 


The same studios which began the modern production of enamel are still 
the leading producers today. The aim of the David-Andersen studio has 
ever been to manufacture objects that, on the whole, adhere to a high 
artistic standard and at the same time to keep costs so low that the products 
do not emerge too expensive on the counter. 

Distinguished artists have always been connected with the David-Andersen 
studio. The most remarkable is Th. Lie-Jérgensen who was originally a 


goldsmith but is now also a recognized painter. In addition to being supreme 
in his choice of colors he is also a master of form. His beakers, bowls, and 


trays are noble pieces of art; the colors are often inspired directly by im- 
pressions of nature from his beloved South Norway, from which he also 
obtains many of the motifs for his paintings. Sea-weed, mosses, and lichens 
are reproduced as the most beautiful polychromes on enamel. Although, 
as an artist, he is perhaps most inclined to interest himself in special, in- 
dividual works of art, he has nevertheless created splendid objects in which 
practicality is combined with artistry. 
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A beaker of enamel on 


Suet chased silver, de signed 
iw 
; i 


by Guttorm Gagnes 


Lie-Jo@rgensen’s finest designs have at times been enhanced by the etching 
process. A carefully thought-out form, for example a pitcher, may be em- 
bellished with a chased composition. Always, or almost always, his decora- 
tions harmonize with the shape of the object, as though the artist had 
brooded affectionately over what kind of decoration the piece could tolerate, 
or what decoration would give the form a still more bubbling life and refract 
the light in the enamel into even greater splendor. Tiresome and dull his 
work never is, indeed it is always vibrant. 

Guttorm Gagnes is an artist who, perhaps even more than Lie-]@rgensen, 
has regarded enamel as a brilliant medium for his compositions. Both in 
tall, conical beakers and in trays and bowls, even simple articles like chil- 
dren's spoons, he gambols with human figures, animals, birds, and flowers, 
but also with purely abstract designs. Most often he begins with chased 
silver and overlays it with various colors. His works too have sensitiveness 
and verve although perhaps not always the same freshness as Lie-]@rgensen’s. 

Another artist, Harry S@rby, has also for many years worked in this 
studio and daily creates many fine unsigned simple designs on which the 
renown of the studio also depends. At times he fashions unique objects 
that bear witness to his good taste and his great ability. 


The oldest firm of goldsmiths, J. Tostrup, is ever faithful to its traditions 
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Enamel jewelry from J]. Tostrup, designed by Grete Prytz Korsmo 


of bold experiments and of no compromises with the highest artistic level. 
In recent years this firm has been awarded the biggest international prizes, 
among others at the Triennial Exhibitions in Milan, and has thus reflected 
glory on the Norwegian homeland. The company, which was founded in 
1832, employs a brilliant staff of expert artisans who aid the master artists. 
At the National Exhibition of 1914 Jacob Prytz, the son of Torolf Prytz, 
attracted public attention by his novel and highly artistic enamels. Since 
then and down to his retirement in 1957 he has been the primus motor 
of the firm’s production and experimentation. He has indeed made a 
unique artistic contribution both in his studio and as a teacher of all the 
young pupils who have come to him at the National School of Applied 
Arts and Crafts. 

The most distinguished artists in the Tostrup studio today are Grete 
Prytz Korsmo and her husband, Professor Arne Korsmo, both of whom 
have repeatedly won international prizes. Many fascinating products of 
many different kinds and sizes have been designed by Grete and Arne 
Korsmo. For instance, with vivid imagination and inventiveness Grete 
Korsmo has made a series of different and inexpensive silver and enamel 
jewelry, with the silver having been pressed into shape. Those objects are 
inexpensive because in the matrix the little ridges along the border hold 
the enamel in place, and one does not need to make a special edge, and 
thus fewer operations are needed. An esthetic effect is obtained simply by 
the retention of the natural curving of the material after cutting or pressing. 
Mrs. Korsmo has made such inexpensive objects that ladies are indeed able 
to change their jewelry almost as often as their dresses. 


Mrs. Korsmo works not only in pure enamel but also with more precious 
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Enamel spoons from ]. Tostrup, designed by Arne Korsmo 


jewelry and has made numerous splendid individual pieces. Some time ago 
she was invited to work with the world-famous glass artist Paolo Venini in 
Venice. This has resulted in a group of attractive necklaces of silver and 
glass, which were shown in the exhibition “Formes Scandinavies” in Paris 
in 1958. There an enthusiastic critic called the necklaces “viking inspired.” 
But to us Norwegians they seem quite as foreign and exotic as they to the 
French critic seemed to be of viking origin. With their abstract composi- 
tions of lines and colors they have no predecessors in Norway and revive 
no “viking” tradition. Mrs. Korsmo is now occupied with simpler jewelry 


in this genre and intends to create a series of pieces combining glass and 
silver. 


Now let us take a look at some of Arne Korsmo’s spoons as a sample of 
his work. An ordinary spoon in silver must be pressed out many times, 
and it is considerably cheaper when the processing of the spoon is accom- 
plished in a single operation, being cut as if it were aluminum or stainless 
steel. Here one obtains again the little ridge that is needed to hold the 
enamel in place. There is a question, however, whether by regarding the 
silver as steel or iron, its most valued qualities are not lost. Perhaps on senti- 
mental grounds alone one reacts negatively to a silver or an enamel spoon 
which looks like the steel spoon one has in his camping outfit; but then one 
should not let sentiment alone decide the issue! 

The picture of the Tostrup studio would not be complete if one forgot 
that this studio, besides its experiments in form and material, has for more 
than a hundred years brought out, and still does, fine pieces that seem to 
be more traditional but are all on the highest artistic level. Aside from 
Jacob Prytz we might mention in this connection artists like Oscar Sérensen 
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Demitasse set, yellow enamel and sterling silver, designed by Ivar Holmsen 
fer the firm of Aksel Holmsen 


and Hanna Visund. 

Sigurd Alf Eriksen is another artist who also likes to experiment. He was 
originally a painter, and it is he who at present introduces young artists 
to the mysteries of enamel at the National School of Applied Arts and 
Crafts in Oslo. He is familiar with all the techniques of enamel and does 
not feel himself confined to any one of them. It is the minor objects on 
which he concentrates and, like his colleague Lie-]@érgensen, he is inspired 
by Norwegian nature. He has made rings of translucent enamel decorated 
by such simple designs as circles, squares, or rectangles, these again con- 
nected with the larger pattern which holds them in place. There is an 
almost oriental glamor about these rings, despite their simplicity in com- 
position and their few colors; each of them in itself is a work of art. When 
making his smaller pieces, of 4 or 5 centimeters in width, he first sketches 
them (perhaps ten times the size) in charcoal or in oil in order to duplicate 
them on smaller models in plaster or in clay, and finally, on models of 
plaster in the right size. This process has taken time, but one feels that one 
stands in the presence of a real work of art. 

In the present brief survey we have purposely placed little stress on or- 
dinary commercial products such as knives and forks and the like. In regard 
to household implements, most countries produce similar pieces. But here 
also Norwegian articles keep to a high level, and, alongside the houses of 
Tostrup and David-Andersen, we must in conclusion mention the studio of 
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Aksel Holmsen which together with these two for more than fifty years 


has supplied the Norwegian consumer with products of the very highest 
quality and the finest design. 

Since Norwegian enamel obviously combines imaginative art with high 
quality it is small wonder that other peoples have becom: interested in it. 
Norway's production is considerable and Norwegians have not concealed 
their light under any bushel basket! And why should they? As mentioned 
before, they are winning today, as they have the last fifty years, the highest 
prizes for their work, and this alone inspires them to still greater achieve- 
ments. Therefore lovers of art and of the beautiful ought to keep an eye 
on Norwegian enamel! 


Guthorm Kavli is Deputy Director of the Museum of Applied Art 
in Oslo. 


An enamel and silver ring, designed 


by Sigurd Alf Eriksen 





THE ASF INTERNATIONAL. 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


By PATRICIA S$. WOLFSTON 


HE interchange of people as well as ideas has been an integral 

part of the program of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 

since its very beginning. In fact, as visualized by Niels Poulson, 
activities along such lines were to be among the most important of those 
carried out by the Foundation. Together with the early leaders of The 
American-Scandinavian Society in New York he therefore became an en- 
thusiastic supporter of a program including both the awarding of scholar- 
ships for advanced study and the sending of lecturers abroad. How this 
program has grown and increased in importance, and how it in numerous 
ways has benefited not only the persons involved but also their homelands 
and the countries they visited will be the subject of this article. 

The ASF program of awarding stipends to young Americans for study 
abroad enjoyed from its inception the whole-hearted support of the Foun- 
dation’s officers and members as well as governmental authorities. Not only 
were young American scholars to be aided in their studies in Scandinavia 
but worthy Scandinavians were to be assisted in their studies in the United 
States. The success of these programs, however, has always depended to a 
considerable extent on the financial support of generous donors, on the 
establishment of various Fellowship Funds, and on the close cooperation 
given the Foundation by various bodies in Scandinavia. 

Shortly after the Foundation’s establishment, its Secretary, Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, who was destined to devote a lifetime to American-Scan- 
dinavian cultural relations, went to Denmark, Norway and Sweden and 
conferred with the governmental authorities and the Advisory Committees 
formed in each country to help in the selection of Scandinavian scholar- 


ship winners. He also took steps at that time to secure financial support 
for this program from the Scandinavian countries as well as from the U.S. 
The students selected were to be called Fellows of the ASF and were to 


pursue advanced studies or undertake special research in their countries 


of visit. Only a small number of persons crossed the Atlantic the first few 
years and the program practically came to a halt during the First World 
War. But with the end of the war and with the establishment of Associated 
Societies of the Foundation in all the three countries, the scholarship 
program shifted into high gear and has steadily grown in size and in scope. 

The Associated Societies were to be responsible for the selection of 
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the scholarship winners in their respective countries, and eventually they 
also began to raise funds for these purposes. The three Associated Societies 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with headquarters in the respective 
capitals, were the earliest ones to cooperate with ASF. Danmark-Amerika 
Fondet was founded in 1914, Norge-Amerika Foreningen and Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen both in 1919. Since 1944 the Foundation has cooperated 
with [slenzk-ameriska félagid in Reykjavik, and in 1957 Suomalais-Amerik- 
kalainen Yhdistys in Helsinki entered into an arrangement with the Foun- 
dation which includes the interchange of trainees and the Finnish Leader 
Program. 

Over the years no less than 350 Americans have received an opportunity 
to conduct graduate studies in Scandinavia as a result of stipends granted 
them by The American-Scandinavian Foundation. And through grants 
made by the Foundation and its Associated Societies a much greater num- 
ber of young Scandinavians have been enabled to study at higher institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. In looking back over 50 years of 
operation of the program one is gratified in noting the high caliber of the 
grantees and in seeing how many have distinguished themselves and have 
become leaders in their respective fields. 

To indicate the high level of attainment of American scholarship win- 
ners the mention of four names may suffice. A Nobel Prize-winner in 
Chemistry in 1934, Dr. Harold C, Urey went to Denmark as an ASF Fellow 
in 1923-24 and studied with Dr. Niels Bohr at the Institute for Theoretical 
Physics in Copenhagen. After his return to America Dr. Urey became the 
discoverer of “heavy water’, used in the first nuclear chain reactions for 
the generation of atomic energy. Dr. Henry Steele Commager, the well- 
known author and historian, was a Fellow to Denmark in 1924-25, where 
he wrote his doctoral dissertation on an eighteenth-century statesman, 
Struensee. Professor Kemp Malone, the distinguished philologist at The 
Johns Hopkins University, was an ASF Fellow to Iceland in 1919-20, and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Robert Hillyer has also studied in Scandinavia 
on an ASF grant. 

Among the outstanding granteees from Scandinavia we might select 
for special mention a few out of many that have made significant contri- 
butions to the life and progress of their nations. Dr. Bertil Ohlin, leader 
of Sweden’s Liberal Party, and Dr. Herbert Olivecrona, the world’s fore- 
most brain surgeon, are two of the many Swedes who have benefited from 
American study and research under the sponsorship of ASF and Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen. Among the Norwegians we might mention Professor 
Ellen Gleditsch, the renowned scientist, and the late Haakon Styri, who 


was the first ASF Fellow from Norway and made a brilliant engineering 
career in the U. S. The Haakon Styri Fund, established through his will, 
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now affords an opportunity for both American and Norwegian engineering 
students to cross the Atlantic for advanced instruction and research. From 
Denmark has come, among many others, Dr. Henrik Dam, who later went 
on to win the Nobel Prize in Medicine in 1943. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been awarded in stipends over 
the years, the money mainly having been provided by generous donors or 
having accrued from special scholarship funds established for this purpose 
by the Foundation. Besides the Haakon Styri Fund mentioned above, 
there are the King Haakon Scholarship Fund, the Crown Princess Martha 
Friendship Fund, the Henrik Kauffmann Fund, the Carol and Hans 
Christian Sonne Awards, and the John G. Bergquist Scholarships. In ad- 
dition there are from time to time other fellowships donated such as a 
Halldér Kiljan Laxness scholarship for study in Iceland, and the New 
York Chapter Fellowships. 

As early as 1916 it was realized that in many cases the endorsement of 
the Foundation has come to mean as much as the stipend. The Board of 
Trustees, therefore, authorized the creation of Honorary Fellowships that 
carried no ASF stipends—at first no more than two from any one country. 
As the Associated Societies became active, they handled this program and 
the limit of annual participants was removed, During ASF’s 40th Anniversary 
year there were 82 Scandinavian Honorary Fellows appointed by the As- 
sociated Societies, and 17 American Honorary Fellows appointed by ASF. 

Prominent men and women in the arts, sciences, government and many 
other fields have also crossed the Atlantic as Fellows or Honorary Fellows 
of the ASF or its Associated Societies. Carefully planned itineraries and 
arrangements for meetings and contacts are some of the tasks undertaken 
by the organizations involved and have helped greatly to make such visits 
redound to the benefit of international friendship and understanding. 
Among fairly recent visitors to America we remember Halldoér Kiljan 
Laxness, Iceland’s Nobel Prize-winning author, whose latest novel has 
Utah for its locale; Tore Segelcke, the famed Norwegian actress; Dr. Gerda 
Boéthius, the then Director of the Zorn Museum in Sweden; the Danish 
ballet dancer Inge Sand; and Karl-Birger Blomdahl, the Swedish composer. 
And for the last few years the Finnish Leader program, financed by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, has made it possible for no less than 50 dis- 
tinguished Finns to travel in the United States, meet American colleagues 
and take back with them new impressions and a clearer image of American 
life. They all, however, have traveled on a two-way street, since a number 
of Americans have gone to the Northern countries as ASF Honorary 
Fellows, as for instance the composer Aaron Copland and the poet Carl 
Sandburg. 


Closely allied to this type of exchange program is the interchange of 
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lecturers, an activity which also goes back to the Foundation’s inception, 


and beyond. As early as the year 1908 an informal committee, of which 
Niels Poulson was a member, sent Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, to Denmark on a lecture tour. Lecture tours in 
the United States were also arranged for visiting Scandinavians, and many 
are the prominent men and women who have lectured in the United 
States under ASF auspices. Among names that come first to mind are Fridtjof 
Nansen, C. J]. Hambro, and Dr. Hugo Theorell. And among Foundation 
lecturers who have spoken in Scandinavia to university and other audiences 
about their fields of specialization, have been Dr. Charles Johnson, late 
president of Fisk University, Professor Kenneth Ballard Murdock of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. John H. Finley of The New York Times. The 
title of “Lecturer Number One”, however, goes to Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, who has been a frequent lecturer in all the Northern countries and 
on his numerous nation-wide tours of the U.S. and Canada has spoken on 
Scandinavian topics before many hundreds of college and university 
audiences. 

In 1925 ASF realized that there was also a need for young Scandinavians to 
receive on-the-job training as opposed to the purely academic or field work 
experience that was then available. Participants in this new program were 
carefully selected young men and women who were to study industry by 
the laboratory method, in the offices and factories as student laborers. 
They were called Industrial Fellows and the firms who received them 
provided the stipends which normally were $1,500 for the year. As early 
as 1927 there were 28 firms participating in this program. Unfortunately, 
the depression and new immigration restrictions adversely affected the 
Indusirial Fellowship Plan in the ‘thirties and it was destined to remain 
dormant until the end of the Second World War. 

Following the isolation of the Scandinavian countries resulting from the 
last war, the on-the-job training program became more and more a focal 
point of interest. Young Scandinavians wanted to absorb our technical 
“know how” in order that they might put their newly acquired techniques 
into practice in the economic up-building of their own countries. As of 
the end of 1947 there were 109 trainees under ASF sponsorship and the 
State Department has already authorized special temporary visitor trainee 
visas for them. 

1949 saw the start of the agricultural part of the trainee program. 44 
young Danes were placed on farms where they received at least $50 a month 
in addition to board, lodging and laundry. Today's agricultural trainees 
come from all the Scandinavian countries and net a minimum of $100.00 
per month. 


The growth of the Trainee Program was so rapid that by 1950, the fifth 
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postwar year, there were 315 in training from Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. ASF trainees were then to be found in 34 states with 104 in farm- 
ing and g5 in business or industry. The first Icelandic trainees arrived in 
1951 and in 1957 the trainee program was expanded to include Finland. 
To date ASF has assisted over 50 trainees each from Iceland and Finland. 
Generally there are approximately 500 Scandinavian trainees in the United 
States at any given time. This trainee program has demonstrated that it 
can provide a worthwhile service to education, business and international 
relations. It has been the forerunner of such programs as the Marshall Plan 
Productivity Teams, the Mutual Security Agency’s training project, and 
other binational exchange programs. The more than 4,000 trainees serviced 
since 1946 and the reactions of the companies where they trained are the 
best proof of its success. 

Numerous are the examples of the trainees who have left behind them 
a reservoir of goodwill. One young man from Sweden started his ASF 
training at the Ben Milam Hotel in Houston, Texas, and at the conclusion 
of the year his trainor commented that “It is the opinion of the under- 
signed that The American-Scandinavian Foundation serves an excellent 
purpose. In the case of Lars, we were given the opportunity of knowing 
a high class type of Scandinavian in whom we found much to :dmire. 
‘Thus, in our small sphere, the cause of good international relati ns be- 
tween the two countries was served. We believe that a student exchange 
program has a high cultural value, in addition to the beneficial training 
received”. And his second trainor, Ye Old College Inn, also of Houston, 
commented, “We were proud to have Lars associated with our organiza- 
tion: as a person, he became a lifelong friend to all of us; as a trainee, 
he was an eager and interested student; and, as a worker, he was con- 
scientious and well-skilled. With trainees of the fine character and outlook 
displayed by Lars, the benefits of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
will extend far beyond the scope of a training program, for the mutual 
knowledge and friendships developed by both the trainee and our or- 
ganization can go a long way toward developing true understanding and 
respect between nations.” 

Container Laboratories of New York have commented about a young 
Finnish trainee who had studied packaging problems with them: ‘The 
work of The American-Scandinavian Foundation in giving the opportunity 


to young men and women to acquire increased skills and to learn about 


the United States’ industries is laudatory. It gives these people the op- 


portunity to benefit, in a short time, from the tremendous developments 
which have occurred in this country over the past go years. The work of 
the Foundation can also be praised from a ‘foreign relations’ standpoint. 
We know that, since his visit to the United States, Mr. Selin has been an 
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ambassador of goodwill in explaining American methods to the Finnish 
people and promoting a better understanding of the people in both 
countries.” 

As a reaction of a trainee to his stay in America we quote a young Dane 
who studied the marketing of fruit with the Nash Finch Company: “By 
working among the workers I have gotten a very good picture of the com- 
mon American worker who has a higher life level than the European one. 
.... We are 10 years behind in Denmark and in Western Europe for that 
matter, and I am convinced that these American business methods can be 
used just as well in Europe, so you will really understand that I have 
learned something which will be valuable when I return to my country.” 
Furthermore, “The management and I exchanged ideas with success, and 
I also brought Danish firms in contact with the company so there are 
possibilities for business within a short time.” 

In 1950, ASF started a similar trainee program for young Americans 
interested in on-the-job training in the Scandinavian countries. The train- 
ing program for Americans started with five trainees going to Sweden and 
two to Denmark. To date, over 50 Americans have participated in this 
exchange program despite the inability of ASF’s staff to devote much 
of its time and resources to this project. The values to be derived from 
such a program are obvious in view of the highly successful ASF trainee 
program for young Scandinavians. 

Thus in its small way, The American-Scandinavian Foundation has been 
fostering an exchange of persons for fifty years. Over 9,000 exchangees 
have been assisted in one way or another through ASF programs. The type 


of the program, its emphasis or size, may have varied over the years but 


from the beginning the basic idea has remained the same, namely, com- 
municating the culture of one people to another people so as to bring about 
greater understanding. The Foundation is indeed indebted to its many 
loyal friends in the United States and in Scandinavia, since only with the 
fullest cooperation of all concerned can the aims of these programs be 
achieved. 


Patricia S. Wolfston is the Director of the Student and Trainee Division 
of The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Snefellsjékull, an extinct volcano and glacier in western Iceland 
THE VOLCANOES OF ICELAND 
By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


CELAND has excited my curiosity more than any other country, for in 
Iceland everything seems different from other lands. For example, 


there are more volcances in Iceland and fewer forests, and the people 
are statistically both more literate and more healthy. 


My curiosity about the volcanoes of Iceland was aroused in boyhood by 
Jules Verne’s Journey to the Center of the Earth, wherein a German pro- 
fessor, his English nephew, and an Icelandic guide went down the funnel of 
the inactive volcano of Snzfellsj6kull in Iceland, suffered many adventures 
in the interior of the earth, and emerged on the Lipari Islands north of 
Sicily. 

On two trips to Iceland my wife (an amateur ornitholog*: have 
visited but = few cf the two hundred voicanoes of Icelar ad, playing 
safe, only sonie that have never erupted since the Norw: ,1an settlement 
of Iceland in 874 A.p.! The information recorded in my present article I 
have derived chiefly from correspondence with Dr. Sigurdur PGrarinsson, 
Director of Iceland’s Museum of Natural History, from numerous scientific 
articles in various languages, and the five books recorded in this footnote.* 


*1) Sigurdur Pérarinsson: Hekla on Fire. 
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An outline map showing postglacial volcanism in Iceland and some of 


the best known volcanoes 


Most of Iceland's two hundred volcanoes have been quiet in historical 
times. Since 874 Iceland has suffered only 130 eruptions that have been 
recorded, on an average of one every fifth or sixth year during recent 
centuries. 3o different volcanoes have participated. Fierce Hekla leads the 
list with 16 eruptions of red-hot emulsion of lava, first in the year 1104 
and last as lately as 1947. But Katla was the first to break the silence, 
allegedly in the year $94. Katla’s last and fifteenth eruption occurred 
1918. Katla has never spewed lava, only black volcanic ash. 

In the Middle Ages pious monks on the Continent believed Hekla to 
be the entrance to Hell and its flames the torturing of poor damned souls. 
Even scientists in Denmark had misconceptions about Icelandic volcanoes. 
They thought old dead ice inflammable. In 1742 the Royal Scientific Society 
of Copenhagen issued a circular recommending the shipment of dead ice 
to Denmark to be used as cheap fuel! 

Not so the Icelanders! Though an imaginative people, believing in folk- 
lore and —_— phenomena, they take the volcanoes in their stride and 


2) Sigurur Poérarinsson: The Orafajokull Eruption of 1362. 

8) Porvaldur Thoroddsen: Die Geschichte Der Islindischen Vulkane. 
4) Markus Loftsson: Rit um jardelda a Islandi. 

5) Vincent H. Malmstrém: A Regional Geography of Iceland. 
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Skjaldbreidur, an extinct volcano in the southwestern part of Iceland 
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Hekla, Iceland’s best known volcano 
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Askja, a volcano in central Iceland 


have recorded but few eruptions in their Official Annals. However, they 
have believed that prayer may arrest the course of streams of fiery lava. 


The most disastrous eruption in historical times was that of Latagigar 
in 1783, which lasted six months and indirectly caused the death of 20 
per cent of the entire population of Iceland. This eruption is dramatically 
described by Mr. George Hanson, descendant of a heroic parson, Jé6n 
Steingrimsson, in a recent issue of The Icelandic Canadian, who allows 
me to quote: 


“In the year 1783 the island of Iceland came closer to destruction than at 
any other time during its long history. The volcano, Skaptarj6kull (Laki), 
erupted, laying waste great areas of land, killing thousands of sheep and 
other animals. The population was greatly reduced, thousands of people 
died as a direct result of the flowing lava or of starvation, because almost 
all vegetation on the island was destroyed. The quantity of ashes, brim- 
stone, etc., thrown up into the atmosphere was so great that nearly the 
whole European horizon was obscured. Salso-sulphurous rain fell in several 
countries of the north. In the Faroe Islands the ground was covered with 
sand, ashes and pumice, and luminous meteors were observed in England, 
Holland and other parts of the Continent. In iceland the terrible eruption 
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Helgafell, an extinct volcano in the Westman Islands 
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A crater near Landmannalaugar 
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was accompanied by great earthquakes. It seemed that the small island 
was coming close to destruction. 

“In June, 1783, the flow of lava was so great that for several days the sun 
was darkened above the island. The noonday was as dark as midnight. The 
people despaired of their very lives as the lava advanced, destroying their 
farms. At this time (July 12) the minister in the district, the Rev. Dean 
Jon Steingrimsson, a man of great faith, gathered all the people togethe: 
in his small church. He then conducted a service which was to become so 
famous that it is remembered to this very day 

‘The minister continued praying with his people. Perspiration ran down 
his face and fell on his clerical robes as he struggled in prayer with God. 
Suddenly he quietly announced to the people that he had seen One praying 
to the Father who had hands that were wounded. The doors of the church 
which had been locked during the entire service were opened. 

‘The stream of lava had stopped only a few feet in front of the church.” 


Another very destructive eruption was that of Askja in 1875, described 
by Mrs. Mekkin Perkins in a recent issue of The American-Scandinavian 
Review. According to Dr. Porarinsson, the other most devastating eruptions 
were those of Hekla in 1104, Orefajékull in 1362, Katla in 1755, and Hekla 
in 1693 and in 1766. 

Some 145 feet have been added to Hekla by its last eruption in 1947, 
and Hekla now measures 4,888 feet. 


The highest crater in Iceland is Orefajékull, 6,g50 feet. Only one volcano 


in all Europe, Etma, has a greater volume. Orefajékull is now filled with 
ice and water and is three miles in diameter. It erupted for a second time 


in 1727. Icelanders await its third eruption. Perhaps next time molten lava 


or ashes will be quelled more by science than by prayer! 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, former editor of the Review, has contributed 
many articles since the first issue January-February 1913. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF LINKOPING 


By FRANKLYN MORRIS 


HE variegated and somewhat 


stormy Sweden's 
Linképing Cathedral spans nine 
centuries, and this Nordic church's ap- 
pearance has been altered on more 
than one occasion. As in the case of so 
many of the churches, 
the first building on the site was prob- 
ably a stave church, erected by vikings 
only recently (and perhaps not com- 
pletely) converted to Christianity from 
the worship of Thor and the other 
members of the Norse pantheon. 

By 1225 there was a handsome stone 
church here, for when Bishop Bengt 
came from Visby to help dedicate the 
beginnings of the new cathedral, he 
was so impressed with the new-style 


history of 


Scandinavian 


choir that he decided to have his old- 
fashioned church remodeled after the 
pattern. Both Germans and 
Swedes worked on the construction of 
churches in those times in Sweden, and 
many 


Same 


craftsmen 
traveled from city to city where new 
New 


ideas and styles filtering northward 


teams of itinerant 


cathedrals were being erected. 


from Germany and across the sea from 
England, and the seemingly light, grace- 
ful Gothic columns which separated 
into arches and vaulting near the ceil- 
ing were becoming popular throughout 
Sweden. 

The eastern end was completed in 
1235, and work continued on the nave 
which had been begun earlier. English 
specialists had been called in for this 
phase of the work, and perhaps it is an 
English trick to build a new church 
completely over and around a previous 


one. This is precisely what was done in 
Linképing: the previous, smaller 
church was not touched at all, and the 
new and larger structure was built 
around it before it was torn down. 
First was built the lower part of the 
southern wall; after this the north wall; 
the west wall was erected in front of 
the tower of the old church. As long 
as the old church was still standing, 
the builders waited as long as possible 
to finish the south wall on account of 
the light which this afforded. When 
the outside walls neared completion, 
then was the time to raise the pillars 
in the new church’s interior and de- 
molish the old eleventh-century church. 
Originally a basilica church had been 
planned, with the central nave consid- 
erably higher than the clerestory aisles, 


and with windows in the upper as well 


as the lower storey. Before the structure 
was complete, however, a_hall-type 
church was decided upon, retaining the 
two rows of pillars in the nave, with 
the side aisles of equal height with the 
center. The windows were made higher 
than originally planned, and modern- 
ized from the “un-Gothic” or Roman- 
esque type to high-Gothic form, rosettes 
being installed at the top of the center 
lancet in each. 

Of these original stained glass win- 
dows only two fragments remain in the 
Linképing Historical Museum, a head 
of Christ and a palmette, both of which 
show that this work was done by a Got- 
landish craftsman. 

By 1260 it was time to complete the 


west wall, and again Englishmen were 
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Linképing Cathedral 


consulted, most probably those who 
had participated in the building of 
Trondheim Cathedral. It was decided 
to extend the length of the nave 20 


meters to the west. Vine-leaves, foliage 


and crown forms ornament the capitals 


of the pillars which support the nave, 
and this, like most of the carving in 
the cathedral, is of English influence. 

Later in the thirteenth century it was 
decided to beautify the western facade 
and add two smal] towers over the side 
aisles. The entire west front was de- 
stroyed in the seventeenth century 
when the large tower was built, and 
there remain only pictures of this por- 
tion of the cathedral’s life. At that 
time three portals gave western entry to 
the cathedral, a door 
“three naves.”” 

The “Black Death” in 1350 put a 
halt to all work in the cathedral and 


not until 1400 was any further construc- 


in each of the 


tion that 


time the 
church was so very much in need of 


undertaken. By 


funds that it could not even buy altar 
wine or incense. The officials were com- 
pelled to appeal to Rome for aid with 
the most pressing of the necessary re- 
pairs, and no new construction was to 
be thought of at the time. The Pope 
allowed them the usual procedure of 
charging admission of visitors to the 
cathedral and in this way to replenish 
the building fund. This proved so suc- 
that the 
was soon improved and necessary re- 


cessful cathedral’s economy 
pairs speedily effected. 

The increased number of priests made 
additional altars necessary, and room 
was provided by a western extension 
and by an enlarged choir. The thir- 
teenth-century dimensions were con- 
sidered oldfashioned, for the fifteenth 
century loved height, light and air rath- 
er than the sacrosanct gloom of an ear- 
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The left-hand panel of Henrik Sorénsen’s painting in the choir of 
Linképing Cathedral 


lier century. In 1412 the work was in 
full swing, designed by a builder named 
Gierlach from Cologne. He died in 
1430, the enlarged nave only half com- 
plete. Despite the lapse of centuries, 
building procedures were unchanged, 
for the new choir was built around the 
old. 

In 1467 Henrik Tidemansson became 
Bishop and under his energetic leader- 
ship work on the building, which had 
Gierlach’s death, 


stopped at began 


again. The workmen came from the 
same region of Germany as Gierlach 
and could follow his plans without dif- 
ficulty. Before the vaulting could be 
finished, it was necessary to tear down 
the old choir. The high altar was 
placed temporarily in the crossing while 
the new pillars of the choir were being 


built. Work was somewhat forced in 
order that the choir should be finished 
as soon as possible and the altar re- 
stored to its rightful position. Work 
was carried on even during the 
winter, unusual for Northern countries. 
Che hurry to finish the work is obvious, 
for numerous details were left unfin- 
ished, including the capitals on the 
pillars. By 1498 the work on the choir 
was finally completed. Two years later 
Bishop Henrik died, and his successor, 
Hans Brask, paid for much work on 
the cathedral himself, including the 
roofing of the church with copper. The 
copper roof lost in a fire in 
546. Funds were exceedingly short for 
church purposes following the Refor- 


mation, and Bishop Brask dipped free- 


was 


ly into his own treasury when that of 
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the church was empty during the pe- 
riod of King Gustavus Vasa’s reduction 
of church income. 

In 1567 the church was burned, and 
in 1581 King John III saved it when 
it was ready to fall down. The altars 
which had lined the bays before the 
Reformation gave way to an accumula- 
tion of grave stones after the break with 
Rome. The saints had to move out to 
make room for the graves of important 
Swedish people. 

In 1831 the ancient altarpiece which 
had found its place behind the high 
altar gave way to a large plaster statue 
of Christ. In 1849-50 a much-needed 
restoration and renovation was carried 
out. The interesting old portals were 
unfortunately largely destroyed, but the 
restorers have reproduced as faithfully 
as possible the intricate carving and 
tympani. Especially interesting is the 
“Bride’s Portal” of the North Transept, 
which recalls the era of Gothic splen- 
dor. 

The present neo-Gothic western spire 
was erected in 1886, after a design by 
Hugo Zetterwall. A number of ancient 
appointments have been preserved 
from the Middle Ages, including a 
triumphal crucifix from the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and the bronze 
font of Liibeck work, dating from the 
early fifteenth century. Of the two 
aumbries or sacramental safes beside 
the high altar with their sculptures 
from the mid-fifteenth century, the 
south one is of the greater interest, 
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depicting warriors defending a fortress. 
The old altar-piece which had been 
presented by King John III is a piece 
by the Dutch painter Maerten van 
Heemskerck. 

The present altar-piece was done in 
1934 by Henrik Sgrensen, the Norwe- 
gian painter, and is reminiscent of the 
murals in the Oslo Cathedral. The 
Book of Revelation is represented with 
Christ as the principle of Light and 
Logos, God's Word, as revealed and 
proclaimed through the ages by holy 
persons. The figure of the Christ is 
directly above and behind the altar, 
stepping, with arms outstretched, out 
from a nimbus or aureole. On the left 
are David, Jeremiah, St. Paul (both 
recumbent), Hezekiel, Amos and Isaiah, 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, Luther, 
Olaus Petri and a Swedish boy. On 
the right are Moses, St. Peter, St. John, 
St. Luke, St. Matthew, St. Stephen, St. 
Erik, St. Ansgar, St. Birgitta and a 
Swedish girl. 

Hanging from the arch above the en- 
trance to the chancel is a large, nearly 
life-size crucifix with the symbols of the 
Four Evangelists at each corner of the 
cross. This sign of the Lord for whom 
this Nordic temple was erected, is but 
one of many to be found within its 
walls. Some relic or portion of con- 
struction dating from every century 
since the ancient cathedral’s inception 
is to be found. Link6ping is indeed 
a living link with the church of an 
earlier age! 


Reverend Franklyn Morris has contributed a number of articles on the 
cathedrals of Scandinavia to the “Review” and other periodicals. 





GREENLANDERS GREET THEIR KING 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE VISIT TO GREENLAND MADE BY KING FREDERIK IX, 
QUEEN INGRID AND PRINCESS MARGRETHE IN JULY, 1960 


Nordfoto 


Queen Ingrid and Princess Margrethe, wearing Greenlandic national 


costumes, and King Frederik (in rear) are welcomed in the town of Umanak. 


Nordfoto 


The Royal visitors cruised along the coast of Greenland in the yacht 
“Dannebrog”. It is here shown arriving in the harbor of U pernavik. 
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Above: 


The children of Ivigtut 
giwe the Royal party a 


warm welcome. 


Left: 
King Frederik with Eske 


Brun, former Governor in 
Greenland (right), at the 
bottom of the _ cryolite 


mine in Ivigtut. 





GREENLANDERS GREET THEIR KING 


Nordfoto 


The girls vf Jacobshavn also wanted to greet the King, the Queen 
and the Princess. 


Nordfoto 


School children performing in an old Greenlandic dance at Frederikshab. 
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A boi & 


In Upernavik the entire 
population of the town 


came to the pier to meet 
the Royal visitors. 


Le ft ; 


Following their meeting 
with the Polar Eskimos 
at Dundas and _ thet 
appearance at a parade 
of American forces at 
Thule, the Royal party 
was taken out to Camp 
Tuto, the U. S. Army ex- 
perimental camp near the 
inland glacier. Here the 
Queen is being escorted 
through the tunnels un- 


derneath the icecap. 





OLIVE FREMSTAD 


By ELENITA LINDI 


N 1882, a Scandinavian couple with 
their three children emigrated to St. 
Peter, Minnesota. Norwegian Ole 
Fremstad and his Swedish wife, Anna 
Rundquist with 


them few worldly possessions but a 


Fremstad, brought 
great store of inner riches: a deep reli- 
gious fervor, a strong love of music, 
and a great desire to give their best 
to their adopted country, the United 
States. 

Dr. Fremstad ministered spiritually 
as well as physically to the people in 
St. Peter and the surrounding vil- 
lages, for he was both a Methodist min- 
ister and a doctor of medicine. 

Their oldest, twelve-year Olive, born 
in Stockholm, was quiet, pale, studious, 
and unusually gifted musically. She as- 
sisted her father by playing the organ 
and singing the hymns during his re- 
revivals. Little 
Olive didn’t know much about fun or 


ligious services and 
play, since she was either driving off 


beside her father in the wagon which 


carried the portable reed organ to play 


at some revival in a nearby town or 
farm or she was sitting at home practis- 
ing her lessons on the piano. Her study 
of the piano had begun long before her 
little legs could reach the pedals, at 
the age of four. While other children 
played outdoors, Dr. Fremstad would 
make Olive practice endless scales and 
arpeggios for two and three hours a 
day. But when one of the neighbors 
complained to Olive about her father’s 
strictness with her, she looked up in 
surprise, “On! but I don’t mind, for I 
do want to become a concert pianist 


when I grow up.” And this remained 
the keynote of her entire career—a great 
capacity for work. Even as a child she 
had realized that talent alone was not 
enough, thai one must study and work 
tc develop an inborn talent. 

A few years later her family moved 
tc Minneapolis. There Olive Fremstad 
taught piano and played the organ in 
church, and when she was sixteen she 
sang as soloist in one of the leading 
Minneapolis churches. Her first profes- 
sional stage experience was with a local 
company, The Boston Ideals, in their 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. 

By now the pale little girl had bloom- 
ed into a beautiful young woman. Her 
face had a classic outline and she 
walked with a poised grace, and her 
voice was beginning to have that rich, 
warm quality which was so admired 
later in her career. The praise Olive 
received as church soloist and in her 
performances with the Boston Ideals 
Company convinced her that a career 
as singer held even more promise for 
her than as a concert pianist. Feeling 
that she had achieved all she could in 
Minneapolis, she looked ahead for new 
worlds to conquer and departed for 
New York on Christmas Eve in 1890. 

In New York, Olive Fremstad be- 
came accompanist to the well-known 
voice teacher F. B. Briston, in exchange 
for voice lessons. And to support her- 
self she played for other singers and 
students. Because of the rich timbre of 
her Briston trained Olive 
Fremstad as a contralto. Before many 


voice Mr. 
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months, she was offered the position 
of soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and in 1892, she sang with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Her Boston suc- 
cess led to a tour with the famous con- 
ductor Anton Seidl. 

Always reaching out for the greater 
goal ahead, Fremstad decided to go to 
Europe with the hope of being ac- 
cepted as a pupil by the great Wagner- 
ian soprano, Lilli Lehmann, who was 
then teaching in Berlin. When Leh- 
mann heard Fremstad’s voice she was 
enthusiastic, but she told her, “You are 
not a contralto but a soprano.” 

After two years of study with Leh- 
mann, Fremstad sang in a_ perform- 
ance of Schumann's Paradise and the 
Peri with Conductor Franz Wiillern of 
Cologne and she was immediately of- 
fered a contract for the Cologne Opera. 
As her funds were running low, she 
gladly accepted the offer, even though 
it was for contralto and mezzo-soprano 
roles. Though she had been preparing 
the soprano repertoire with Lehmann, 
the natural richness of her low and 
middle registers enabled her to sing 
the contralto and mezzo parts also. 
Fremstad made her debut at the Col- 
ogne Opera as Azucena in J] Trovatore 
in 1895. During her three-year engage- 
ment there, she sang most of the lead- 
ing contralto and mezzo parts, but her 
interpretation of Carmen for its vivid- 
ness and originality created a sensation. 

When she heard by Cosima 
Wagner, she was engaged to sing in 
the Wagner Festspielhaus at Bayreuth, 
and in the summer of 1897 she made 
her first appearance at Covent Garden, 
London, as Venus in Tannhduser. Her 
classic features, her supple, well-formed 
figure and the sensuous accents in her 


was 


voice made her an ideal Venus, a part 
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with which she became strongly identi- 
fied throughout her career. After her 
London success she sang guest perform- 
ances in Amsterdam, Antwerp, and 
Vienna, had the 
and gratifying experience of singing 
Brangaene in Tristan and Isolde with 
Lilli Lehmann, her beloved teacher, 
as Isolde. 


where she unusual 


At the termination of her Cologne 
contract Fremstad spent a year of study 
in Milan, Italy, and then, signed a 
three-year contract to sing with the 
Munich Grand Opera, from 1900 to 
1903. Her beauty, voice, and unusual 
interpretative talent made her a favor- 
ite in Munich, especially in Carmen. 

In the summer of 1903, she returned 
to Covent Garden, where she was heard 
by Maurice Grau. He immediately of- 
fered her a contract to sing at the 
Metropolitan, and Fremstad made her 
New York debut as Sieglinde in Die 
Walkiive on November 23, 1903. After 
the first act, Fremstad received an ova- 
tion from the audience, and the next 
morning the New York critics praised 
the warm, individual quality of her 
voice and her rare histrionic talent. 

Fremstad had reached the pinnacle 
in grand opera, a successful debut at 
the Metropolitan, but even this did not 
wholly satisfy her. In the succeeding 
years of her Metropolitan engagement, 
Fremstad never ceased studying and 
striving toward perfection. The orig- 
inality of her interpretations, the grace- 
ful plasticity of her body and gestures, 
the meticulous care and authenticity 
of her costuming made her a favorite 
with American opera fans. She became 
one of the great dramatic sopranos of 
her time, but as her voice still retained 
the rich, dark quality she continued 
Fricka, 


to sing Carmen, Venus, and 
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Brangaene, alternating with the so- 
prano parts of Isolde, the Briinnhildes, 
Elsa, and Tosca. 

Fremstad attributed this rare versa- 
tility to the extensive range she had 
inherited from her Norse ancestry, of 
which she was very proud. Whenever 
her voice or musical talent was praised, 
she “My 
gan generations ago with my musical 
Nordic ancestors. My mother and father 
both had with the 
typical ‘long Scandinavian range.’ We 


would explain, start be- 


beautiful voices, 


simply were musical and sang as nat- 
urally as we breathed. It is this Scan- 
dinavian ‘long voice’ which enables me 
to sing mezzo as well as soprano roles.” 
She was so completely dedicated to her 
art that when asked about any romantic 
interest in her life, she would answer, 
“| have no time for romance—it would 
interfere with my career. Marriage is 
not for artists.” 

A most eventful year in Olive Frem- 
stad’s life was 1906. With the feminine 
prerogative of changing her mind, she 
reversed her stand on romance by sud- 
denly announcing her marriage to the 
tall, handsome Edson Sutphen. The 
happy excitement of her marriage was 
followed by a near tragedy when the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, making 
its transcontinental tour, reached San 
Francisco. After a brilliant perform- 
ance Fremstad and 
Caruso, during the early morning hours 
of April 18, the foundations of the city 
were shaken by the now famous earth- 
quake, and in the searing fire that fol- 
lowed the singers lost their clothes and 
costumes, the orchestra players their 


of Carmen with 


instruments, and the company its mu- 
sic and scenery. Like a true viking, 
Fremstad remained calm and even help- 
ed others during this dreadful ordeal. 
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Opera News 
Olive Fremstad 


In the following season, on January 
the Metropolitan’s 
much-heralded premiére of Strauss’s 
Salome. The Metropolitan’s Director, 
Heinrich Conried, had spent many 
months in preparing and rehearsing 
the work for its New York premiére. 
And Fremstad had studied the role, 
music, and stage business for a whole 
year. But Salome shocked the audience 
of 1907. Though Fremstad’s perform- 


27, 1907, came 


ance was conceded an artistic achieve- 
ment, the elite of the Metropolitan 
were not ready for the sensuous and 
perverted Salome or with Fremstad’s 
realistic portrayal of the Oriental vixen. 
So, on moral grounds, the opera was 


withdrawn after the first performance 


from the company’s repertoire. 

But an enterprising vaudeville man- 
ager was not so squeamish and he im- 
mediately offered Fremstad a fabulous 
vaudeville contract which she indig- 
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Opera News 


Olive Fremstad in the role of Isolde 


nantly turned down as an insult to 
the art she venerated. Quite different 
from today’s sense of values when so 


many artists degrade their art and 


cheapen themselves to make more 
money! 

Fremstad’s disappointment over the 
Met- 


ropolitan repertoire was offset by an 


withdrawal of Salome from the 


invitation to sing the Paris premiére 
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of Salome at the Théatre du Chatelet, 
on May 8, 1907. She received a decora- 
tion from the French government for 
this performance. And later, in con- 
cert, she sang a special performance of 
Salome for King Edward VII of Eng- 
land. 

final Director of 


Conried’s year as 


the Metropolitan was notable for the 
American debut of the great composer- 
Mahler the 


magnificent Tristan and Isolde under 


conductor Gustav and 
his direction. Fremstad was the Isolde, 
and H. E. Krebiel of the New York 
Tribune wrote: “Fremstad stirred them 
to the profoundest depths by the power 
of her acting.” 

If Fremstad had felt a sense of 
frustration and defeat with the adverse 
reception given Salome, her Isolde, ac- 
claimed by both public and critics, re- 
assured her and carried her to new 
heights of popularity. 

When Conried retired, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza became the new Director and 
young Arturo Toscanini one of the 
conductors. Fremstad sang Briinnhilde 
in Gétterdémmerung on the night Tos- 
canini conducted his first Wagner per- 
forniance at the Metropolitan. Of Frem- 
Herbert F. 


wrote some years later: “It is the mem- 


stad’s Briinnhilde, Peyset 
ory of its vastness, its devastating dra- 
matic forces, its exaltation of spirit, its 
plastique, its outstanding nuances of 
which diminish for 


st business 


age 
me virtually every Gétterdimmerung 
Briinnhilde I have ever seen since.” 
During the summer of 1910, Tos- 
canini chose Fremstad to sing the sec- 
ond act of Tristan and. Isolde for the 
gala Italian season given by the Met- 
ropolitan at the Théatre du Chatelet, 
time German 
French 


Paris. This was the first 


had been sung on the stage 
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since the Franco-Prussian war. And that 
fall, the Metropolitan opened its 1910- 
11 season with an ancient classic, the 
1 33-year-old Gluck opera, Armide, with 
Olive Fremstad in the title role. Caruso 
was Renaud and Toscanini conducted. 
Pitts Sanborn of the New York Globe 
said: “The figure that dominated the 
stage was Mme. Fremstad... She sang 
wonderfully, with beauty of tone and 
authority of complete understanding...” 

Arturo Toscanini greatly admired 
Fremstad, the artist, especially her mag- 
nificent performances of Armide, and 
years later, on her eightieth birthday 
he sent her a memento inscribed: “To 
my unforgettable Armide.”’ 

Fremstad’s exacting nature regarding 
her own work and career often made 
her nervous and temperamental. Gatti- 
Casazza in Memoirs of the Opera tells 
an amusing incident about the Frem- 
stad Fremstad did not 
like the part of Giulietta which she 
had sung in the Metropolitan's first 
performance of The Tales of Hoff- 
mann; so to please her Mr. Gatti as- 
signed it to Maria 
Duchéne. But one night Maria Duch- 
the 
caught between floors in a descending 


tempel ament. 


another singer, 


éne on her way to theater was 


elevator. To save the night’s perform- 


ance Gatti quickly phoned Fremstad, 
who was already in bed. He told her 
of Mme. Duchéne’s plight and the 
need for the performance “to go on.” 

“Very well,” came over the wire. “To 
show you that I am not difficult, I am 
Metro- 
And she arrived in time to 


coming immediately to the 
politan.” 
sing Giulietta. Two days later when 
she was handed her check for the extra 
Mr. 


Gatti’s office and flung it on his desk. 


performance, she rushed into 


“No, check!” she cried, “That to teach 
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a lesson to the Director who thinks 
that | am a difficult woman. I will not 
take a cent.” 

“Yes, she was difficult,” Gatti adds, 
“but a great artist. Her Isolde, Kundry, 
Sieglinde and her Venus will never be 
forgotten by those who had the good 
fortune to hear her.” 

Off stage, Olive Fremstad’s passion 
for privacy and seclusion worked to 
disadvantage in her career. She _per- 
sistently refused to attend social affairs 
or cater to any privileged clique or 
influential individuals, while her more 
aggressive rival, the Wagnerian soprano 
Joanna Gadski, never missed an op- 
portunity to further herself socially and 
husband, 


artistically. Gadski and her 


Captain Hans Tauscher, entertained 
lavishly the various social groups. And 
so, although Fremstad was at the peak 
of her artistic powers and popularity, 
the public was to hear her less often 
in her most popular roles. 


Toward the middle of the 


1913-14 
season, the first rumors of trouble be- 
gan to circulate. Gadski was given most 
of Fremstad’s roles. But proud Frem- 
hid 


dignity 


stad her humiliation with stoic 
No mention was made to her 
about renewing her contract for the 
following year. She was cast as Elsa 
in Lohengrin, one of her least im- 
pressive roles, for her farewell per- 
formance. To offset prying inquiries 
from colleagues and acquaintances she 
announced that she had accepted an 
offer for a_ transcontinental concert 
tour. 

On April 23, 1914, the night of her 
farewell performance, Olive Fremstad 
received the greatest ovation ever given 
any Metropolitan singer. The public 
refused to let her go. They called her 


ae} 


before the curtain nineteen times, an 
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applause lasting more than twenty min- 
utes. Finally, she stepped to the foot- 
lights and with deep feeling spoke to 
the audience. “I have always tried to 
give you my best, my very best. Good- 
bye, dear friends, and may we all some 
day meet in that land where peace and 
harmony reign.” For eleven consecutive 
years she had been one of the Metro- 
politan’s very greatest singers. 


She later sang some operatic per- 


formances with the Chicago Opera and 
the Boston-Pavlova Company at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York. 
She gave recitals at Aeolian Hall in 
the years 1916 and and con- 
certized in most of the major cities of 
the United Fremstad always 
aroused great enthusiasm with concert 
audiences when she would walk to the 
piano at the end of her recital and play 
her own accompaniment to encores, 
generally Scandinavian folk songs. 
During Fremstad’s absence from the 
Metropolitan there had been a grow- 
ing demand from opera lovers for her 
return; so much so, that Gatti-Casazza 
was forced to offer her a contract for 
the next season, to start on New Year's 
Day of 1918. Fremstad was to sing 
Kundry in Parsifal for her return per- 
But unfortunately, Destiny 
intervened. The United States declared 
war on Germany on April 6, 1917, and 
German opera was banned. Thus, fate 


1917, 


States. 


formance. 


forced a gifted artist to retire from 
the Metropolitan long before her time, 
when she still had so much to give to 


lovers of opera. Her last operatic per- 
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Tosca with the Chi- 
cago Company in 


formance was in 
Minneapolis dur- 
ing the autumn of 1919, and her last 
New York recital was in Aeolian Hall, 
on January 19, 1920. 

Olive 
Her first marriage to Edson Sutphen 


Fremstad was married twice. 
ended in divorce in July of 1911, and 
her second, five years later, to the com- 
poser and accompanist, Harry Lewis 
Brainard, also ended in divorce, after 
a few months. Perhaps, as she had de- 
manded so much of herself, she had also 
demanded too much of marriage. Frem- 
stad’s intuition, apparently, had been 
right when she had said that “Mar- 
riage was not for her.” In an interview, 
she once confided: “Art 1 have found 
to be the only thing in life that is ca- 
pable of bringing real happiness; other 
things which seemed beautiful have 
faded, but the joy of art remains un- 
dimmed and eternal.” 

Fremstad lived extravagantly—in a 
grandiose manner, and she was gen- 
fault family. She 
had great love and compassion for 


erous to a with her 
animals and one of her constant com- 
panions was her little poodle Mimi. 
Her one diversion was skating, in which 
she excelled. She could often be seen 
skating in Central Park. Her later years 
were so clouded and 
ill health, that that 
she welcomed the descent of the final 


with inactivity 


one can assume 
curtain on April 1, 1951. She had so 
often said, “I spring into life when 
the curtain rises, and when it falls I 


might as well die.” 


Elenita Lindi has studied music and sung in opera in Italy. The widow 

of the Swedish-American tenor Aroldo Lindi, she now resides in California 

where she teaches singing and contributes articles on musical topics to 
various publications. 





THE VIKING TOWN OF LINDHOLM H@QJE 


By THORKILD RAMSKOU 


NE of the narrowest points of 
the Limfjord channel in Jut- 
land is between the twin towns 
of Alborg and Né¢grresundby. Streams 
enter the channel on _ both sides, 
and in their mouths ferry-boats and 
ships find 


and currents. 


can shelter winds 
To this combination of 
favorable geographical conditions and 
human occupations may be attributed 
the growth of a town on either shore. 


The southern one became the modern 


from 


city of Alborg; the northern one, the 
presumed predecessor of the modern 
N@rresundby, has recently been ex- 
cavated by archaeologists. What first 
attracted their attention 
cient burial place. 


was an an- 
This is located on a range of hills 
called the Lindholm H@je, where deep 
layers of shifting sand were known to 
cover stone-encircled graves from the 
viking period. A few of these had been 
examined at the end of the last cen- 
tury, but the work had had to be aban- 
cdoned owing to the cost of removing 
the sand. 
Because of 


the wide views which 


these hills afforded, the site was used 


by German troops during the occupa- 
tion (1940-45); and when they had left, 
the staff of the Alborg Historical Mu- 


seum saw that in 


the trenches there 
were some large stones. It was realized 
that these must be the ship-formed 
stone enclosures referred to in old ac- 
counts, and that now was the time to 
study them. 


The Burial Sites 

The site when excavated was found 
to contain more than graves: namely, 
above the graves, the remains of elev- 
enth-century houses. But we will leave 
these for the moment and deal with 
the burial place first, and later also con- 
sider the remains of a heathen temple. 

In origin the burial site goes right 
back to about the year 500. On the ridge 
of hills lay a dozen graves dating from 
the sixth century, all hidden beneath 
the old top soil. They were poorly fur- 
nished with grave-goods. A change was 
seen to have taken place about the year 
6oo. At this time the custom of cremat- 
ing the dead arose, the remains after 
cremation being collected into a “cre- 
mation spot”, a heap about a yard wide. 
This was covered with a thin layer of 
soil and in most cases enclosed by rows 
of stones in various forms: triangular, 
circular, or quadrilateral. A fixed bur- 
ial custom be discerned until 
about A.p. 700. From then on the oval 


cannot 


enclosure predominates alongside the 
bare cremation spot. A strange feature 
of these early graves is the presence in 
nearly all of them of a lump of chalk; 
either that or the stone enclosure con- 
sists of flint with an outer layer of 
chalk. This must have some religious 
significance of which we are ignorant; 
just as we cannot know the significance 
of the various forms of stone enclosures, 
or whether they have any significance 
at all. Very likely they merely indicate 
changing fashion. 
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The Stone Enclosures 

The significance of the ship-formed 
enclosures is easier to see. They begin 
with the true viking period, a fact 
which cannot be accidental; for from 
that time onward not only did foreign 
traders come to Scandinavia, but Scan- 
dinavian vikings made their way about 
Europe. Ships became even more in- 
dispensable than they had been before; 
and what was indispensable in life must 
obviously be so in death. The vikings 
may fairly be called materialists. When 
they died they had to take with them 
their weapons, their horses and their 
dogs, and of course a ship. But the re- 
latives of ordinary people could rarely 
afford to bury with them a ship or a 
boat. These were reserved for the real- 


ly rich, or for chieftains. Ordinary peo- 


ple could make do with a substitute, 
which would always take the form of 
a stone enclosure shaped like a ship. It 
would do the dead person 
would be credited with the magic pow- 


because 


er of transforming the imitation ship 
into a real one, able to take him to 
the other world. 

The custom of giving a part of an 
object, or only an imitation of it, is ex- 
tremely familiar in all cultures and all 
ages. There are even examples of it in 
the grave-goods in the Lindholm graves. 
The cremation spots usually contain 
the bones of both horses and dogs. But 
though the skeletons of dogs are fully 
represented, in the case of horses there 
are usually only the bones of the head 
and feet. The dead could easily pro- 
duce a proper horse from its most im- 
portant constituents. The surviving re- 
latives would keep the more substantial 
parts for themselves, thus killing three 
birds with one stone: the dead would 
get their due; there would be meat for 
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the funeral feast; and less fuel would 
be needed for the funeral pyre. Alto- 
gether there were nearly 200 ship-form- 
ed enclosures on Lindholm H@je: prob- 
ably the largest collection in any one 
place. 


Uniformity of Finds 

Towards the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury cremation and the construction of 
stone enclosures ceased. Interment once 
more became general. Why the practice 
of cremation was abandoned is not 
known for certain, but it is commonly 
supposed to have been due to the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Yet there seems 
to have been a strong reaction against 
the 
King Harald Bluetooth claimed to have 
the 


read on the large runic stone at Jelling. 


Christianity, at very time when 


“made Danes Christians’, as we 
In one of the graves at Lindholm H@je 
an object so thoroughly pagan and un- 
Christian as a charm in the form of 
Thor’s hammer was found. In another 
was a flint axe from the Stone Age, a 
“thunderbolt”, showing that even then 
this was a symbol of Thor, the god 
of thunder and lightning. 

On 


made in the graves are fairly uniform. 


the whole, however, the finds 
It is rarely possible to distinguish be- 
tween rich and poor. The general im- 
pression is of a solid, fairly well-sit- 
uated population, apparently without 
great social differences. There is no 
question of chieftain burials and there 
is a rather peaceful look about every- 
thing, as though the graves are chiefly 
those of farmers. The number of cases 
in which weapons have been found are 
relatively few, and yet the “ship” graves 
point to people who found it hard to 
settle down. 


There is no external difference be- 
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Aerial view of the excavations at Lindholm Hoje 


tween the graves of men and those of 
women. These are only differentiated 
by the furnishing, a fact indicating 
women’s equality of status with men, 
the Old Norse 
sagas. Women had their share of the 


which is recorded in 
work, the housekeeping, and were re- 
spected in this field. 

The drifting sand has already been 
mentioned. It is that which has pre- 
served these previously unknown grave 
forms. The drift has gone on since the 


period of the first graves, but did not 


set in in earnest until fairly recent 
times. In places the graves were covered 
by up to twelve feet of sand, but the 
average layer was five or six feet 


Emergence of a Lost Town 

At first we could not make out where 
all the sand had come from. But we 
did when the archaeologists, digging 
to the north of the burial ground, lo- 
cated the site of a town or village and 
brought to light the remains of houses, 
stockades, middens, wells, and wood- 
paved streets, besides the objects one 
expects to find on a settlement site. 
Almost important than any- 
thing else were the insignificant-look- 
ing potsherds, for they showed that this 


more 


town had been the living counterpart 
to the “dead” town on the ridge. From 
its fields had come the sand which grad- 
ually, in the course of time, had covered 
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The boat-shaped graves at Lindholm Hoje 


the burial ground, so that towards 
A.D. 1000, or shortly thereafter, this had 
been completely buried and the town 
had grown over it. But this part of the 
town had existed for only about a hun- 
dred years, as indicated by the fact that 
all the objects found there date from 
the eleventh century. The clearest evi- 
dence of this is provided by the coins, 
numbering 20 in all. The oldest are 
from the reign of Canute, the most 
recent from that of William the Con- 
queror. 
Plainly 


about the year 1100: slowly and un- 


the town was abandoned 
dramatically, for reasons unknown, but 
none the less surely. One possible ex- 
planation is that with the end of the 
true viking period and the coming of 
more peaceful conditions it was no 
longer necessary to build on the heights 
in order to be safe from sea-rovers. But 
other well; 


there must be reasons as 


and one of these may be the perpetual- 


ly drifting sand, which is still in evi- 
dence today. Obviously it did not cease 
to drift when the town spread over 
the burial place, as was wonderfully 
demonstrated when we examined one 
of the dwelling sites of the most recent 
part of the town. On the floor, close 
to the remains of the oven, was a coin 
of the German Conrad II, 
minted by Bishop Hermann of Col- 
that the house 


must have been there after 1039. But it 


emperor 


ogne, which showed 


must also have been destroyed before 


1074, because in the sand above we 


found a coin of the Danish king Svend 
Estridsen, who died in that year. 


Viking Farmer's Field 
I'he house proved to have been built 
on a layer of drift sand more than a 
foot deep. The old top soil came to 


light beneath it, and at first we could 
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A part of a viking farmer's field, with wheel tracks, 
uncovered at Lindholm Hoje 


hardly believe our own eyes: it re- 


sembled a gigantic washboard. We then 
realized that it was a viking farmer's 


field, as it had looked when a west gale 


about a thousand years ago had covered 
it with a layer of sand. The washboard 
appearance derived from the fact that 
four, or more, furrows had been plough- 
ed against one another. This had been 
done for the simple reason that the 
top-soil layer was so thin that it was 
into thicker 
“beds” to provide better growth condi- 
tions for corn. 


necessary to gather it 


The procedure had the further ad- 
vantage that the depressions between 
the “beds” acted as drainage channels. 
But the most vivid feature of the field 
was provided by the wheel tracks which 
crossed it. There was a small sunken 
track running along the northern side 
of the field, but of course in the sand- 
storm it had become filled with sand 
and when the viking had come driving 


his cart he had been obliged to cross 
the field off the beaten track. 

Here the 
farmer's last despairing drive across the 


before our eyes we saw 
field which he had now to abandon for- 
ever. We could almost hear the creak- 
ing wheels pressing the sand into the 
furrows; and surely that was the back- 
board of his cart disappearing behind 
the sand-hills? Rarely have archaeol- 
ogists been so close on the heels of 
a viking farmer. 


International Trade Route 


The size of the town is unknown as 
the site has not been fully excavated, 
but it covered at least seven acres: no 
small size for an urban community in 
those days. True, it was situated on 
an international trade route; neverthe- 
less, and notwithstanding its size, it 
the 


of no more than local importance, be- 


must be assumed that town was 


ing chiefly a transit point from the 
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mainland of Jutland to the northern 
province of Vendsyssel, and in con- 
sequence the first trading place for the 
whole of this large district. It may also 
have had a measure of importance as a 
transit port for the trade between Nor- 
But if the 
town may not have been international- 


way and eastern Sweden. 
with the 
products of nearly the whole of the 


ly known, it was familiar 
known world. This is shown by the 
and in 


the burial ground. That they include 


finds made both in the town 
Danish, English, German, and French 
coins may not be so remarkable; they 
were from places within reach. The 
same is true of the soapstone vessels 
from Norway and the glass from the 
Rhineland. But the glass mosaic beads 
and remains of gold-embroidered cloth 
are presumed to have originated in 
Italy, or Egypt and Asia Minor; and it 
is astonishing to find Kufic coins. One 
of these was minted, in the year g20, 
as far away as Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan. 


Impressive Prehistoric Monument 


Unfortunately, not much of the ex 
cavated town could be preserved as a 
local object of interest to tourists. The 
town had been gradually abandoned, 
and all that remained of the houses 
was the impressions of buried posts. 
But it was possible to indicate a few 
of them by filling the postholes with 
cement. On the top of the ridge may 


be seen the outline of an oval house 


of the type which became general in 
the viking period. Previously, these 
houses have been chiefly familiar in the 
contemporary military camps, ‘where 
they were of extreme geometrical con 
struction. As might be expected, this 


civilian house on the Lindholm Hoje 
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is less severe in line. Further east is a 
large quadrilateral building, and ad- 
joining it is the washboard-shaped field. 
All the other remains of houses have 
either had to be removed because they 
lay in the shifting sand, or have been 
covered up again after examination. 
On the 
enclosed graves now form probably the 


other hand, all the stone- 
most impressive prehistoric monument 
in Denmark. All the ship-formed en- 
closures and other stone-enclosed graves 
remain as they were found when ex 
cavated, standing stone by stone like 
a petrified forest. 


The Oldest Heathen Temple 


Not very long ago we also found at 
Lindholm H@je traces of a very un- 
usual building. It has been triangular 
in shape, the sides being 13, 16, and 19 
meters in length, with two shorter sides 
The 
enclosure, for 


forming a right angle. walls—or 


rather, the there can 


hardly have been a roof over it—have 
been built in accordance with the well- 
known stave principle, which was used 
so often in houses in viking times. Both 
outside and inside we find extra posts 
put up for support, indicating a covered 
space bounded by columns. Inside, in 
the right-angle corner, there has been 
a small square-shaped enclosure, and 
in the center of the triangle there has 
And 


also traces of a number of posts, the 


been an open hearth. there are 


purpose of which does not seem to 
have been to support the building. 
This triangular shaped building has 
no parallel in Danish architecture of 
the period; as far as we know, it was 
built 


for the closest parallels to it, 


around the year 700. However, 
and of 
age, we do 


the 


approximately the same 


not have to search further than 
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Traces of a triangular stave enclosure and the 


covered walk around it 


On 
stones 


cemetery described above. more 


than 100 of these graves are 


placed in the form of a triangle and 
all are from the same time period as 
the triangular enclosure. 

ot 


Haakon the Good” has given us a 


Snorri Sturluson in his “Saga 
splendid account, albeit brief, of how 


the heathen Norsemen sacrificed to 
their gods in a hov (temple). But nei- 
ther he nor any other medieval author 
has actually described a heathen temple 
in Scandinavia; no more than an ink- 
ling of its appearance has come down 
to us through the sagas and other an- 
cient writings. From the Icelandic sa- 
gas, from the Eddic poems, and from 


numerous other ancient traditions, we 


know that in the Viking Age in Scan- 


dinavia a type of ancestor worship was 


prevalent. Thus, stones were erected in 
memory of outstanding members of the 
family, and to these memorial stones 
one used to sacrifice and to pray. Such 
stones might merely be upright posts 
with only crudely chiseled faces. We 
are fortunate in having preserved the 
account of an eye-witness to this an- 
cestor worship; he was Ibn Fadhlan, an 
Arab, who encountered a number of 
Swedish vikings near the Volga river. 
He 


their ships arrive at the anchorage, ev- 


says about them: .as soon as 


takes with 
him bread, meat, onions, milk, and in- 


ery one goes ashore and 


toxicating liquors and walks over to 
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Reconstruction of a heathen temple from the Viking Age in Denmark 


a tall, upright pillar, which has a sort 
of human face and is surrounded by 
smaller statues, behind which there has 
been put up a fence...” Here follows 
a description of the sacrifice itself, 
which the Mohammedan Arab thinks 
comical indeed. 


But other written 
sources that can assist us, and we shall 
skip all of a hundred years and take 
a look at the so-called Guta Law. This 
law originated on the island of Got- 
land, in a time when Christianity had 


there are many 


actually been introduced but paganism 
was thriving, more or less in secret. The 
beginning of the 4th chapter of the 
Guta Law goes like this: “And it is so 
that sacrifices and ancient custom con- 
nected with paganism are strictly for- 
bidden. No one may make supplication 
to trees nor to hills nor heathen gods 
nor willow or stave-constructions. . .” 
We ought to take special note of the 
last word. (In old Norse: stafgardr, that 
is, a place surrounded by a wall made 


by staves or planks.) No doubt the 


reader will immediately think of the 
triangular enclosure at Lindholm Hgje, 
of the triangular graves, and of Ibn 
Fadhlan’s account. 

But there is something else that forms 
a famous complement to this, namely, 
the triangular row of stones placed by 
King Gorm the Old around Queen 
Thyra’s gravemound at Jelling. Him- 
self a pagan, Gorm honored his late 
queen with this triangular place of 
worship, a “stave enclosure’’, but it was 
made with stones. 

Then Harald Bluetooth, 


the first Christian king of 


son, was 
Denmark. 
It was on that account that he erected 
the first Christian rune stone in Den- 


mark, now known as the Jelling Stone, 


in the middle of the triangular place. 


That about The well- 


known inscription on its face reads: 


was A.D. do. 


“Harald, the King, bid this memorial 


to be made in honor of Gorm, his 


father, and Thyra, his mother, the 


Harald who won all of Denmark and 


Norway for himself and made the 
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Danes Christians.” 


On the other side 
is found the oldest Danish representa- 


tion of Christ, and on the third side 
there is an imaginary animal, a griffon, 
fighting a snake. It is not quite certain 
what this picture means, but it has 
been interpreted as representing the 
victory of Christianity over heathen- 
dom. 

Thus we are able to trace the fol- 
lowing evolution in heathen worship: 
1. The mention the 
worship of ancestors in the form of 
Ibn 
the vikings worshipping 


Icelandic sagas 


primitive statues. 2. Fadhlan has 
told 
statues 


about 


inside a fence or stave enclo- 
sure. 3. The Guta Law prohibited wor- 
ship in stave enclosures. 4. The tri- 
angular fence put up by Gorm the Old 
around his wife’s gravemound. 5. The 
graves at Lindholm H@¢je on which 
there are triangular enclosures. 6. We 
have also found at Lindholm H@je 
traces of a wooden structure inside of 
which there have been irregularly 
placed posts and an open hearth. 

A possible solution is this: The tri- 
angle found at Lindholm H@je: could 


be a stave enclosure of the same type 
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as those the Guta Law. 
Moreover, most of the posts inside the 
triangle may have been idols and me- 
morial statues of those ancestors with 


banned by 


whom one ought to get along well. 

The Lindholm Hje 
might therefore be the oldest Scandi- 
navian heathen temple that we know 
of, having been erected at the begin- 
ning of the Viking Age. 


triangle at 


What did such a stave enclosure look 
like? It was most probably a mere fence 
around the holy statues, but there was 
a covered walk around it, as indicated 
by the post holes. But otherwise there 
cannot have been any roof over it, so 
that one could always see the smoke 
from the burning fire in the center of 
the sanctuary. Here the blood of the 
sacrificial animals was spattered on the 
congregation at the time of the big 
festivals, and here one could come and 
present a part of one’s daily meal to 
one’s own special “statue” whose help 
Thus at 
Lindholm H@je we get a good idea of 
what the heathen temples of Scandi- 
navia during the Viking Age must have 
been like. 


and assistance was needed. 


Thorkild Ramskou of the National Museum in Copenhagen was one of 
the leaders of the excavations at Lindholm Hoje. 





GLAD CHRISTMAS EVE 
4 TRADITIONAL SWEDISH CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Translated from the Swedish by Victor E. Beck 


LAD Christmas Eve, with joy all abounding, 

Light both in heart and in home shining bright; 

Message of angels from heaven resounding, 
Borne through the ages to us this night: 


Glory be to God on high, and on the earth be peace, 


Unto men good will and love, all glory be to God! 
Glad Christmas Eve, with joy all abounding, 
Light both in heart and in home shining bright. 


Jesus the Saviour, Gift that is given, 

God unto sinners this bounty bestows; 

Clear as the midsummer sun in north-heaven 

In deepest darkness with brightness glows. 

And the people that in darkness walked have seen a light, 
And on them that dwell in far-off heathen lands it shines 
Jesus the Saviour, Gift that is given, 

God unto sinners this bounty bestows. 


Christ is the Gift, our bliss and our glory, 

Life and salvation in Him we receive. 

Jesus our Yule-tree, how precious the story; 

Jesus our Yule-bread, all good will give. 

For this day a Child is born, a Son to us is given, 
Lo, His kingdom is eternal, and His name is God 
Christ is the Gift, our bliss and our glory, 

Life and salvation in Him we receive. 
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A SHORT 


STORY 


By BO BERGMAN 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


EFORE the main 


of the 
barracks stood a giant spruce. 


entrance 


It was flanked on both sides by 
cannon. It looked as if the holiness of 
Christmas must be defended by might 
of January 
night the top with the electric bulbs 
swung so that the gleam rode back and 
forth on the lodge walls. The sky was 
heavy with snow, without a star. Cap- 


weapons. In the windy 


tain Ryd lived right across the street. 
Now he sat at his window watching all 
this with dull indifference as he leaned 
his large angular head against the win- 
dow-post. Finally he drew the curtain 
and went to the writing-desk. He was 
a heavyweight, roughly hewn, broad 
and rustic in his bearing, with gentle 
blue eyes and a short, stubby mustache 
failed fleshy 
He laid his two hands before 

the table. They 


which to conceal his 
mouth. 
him on resembled 
those of a farm-laborer. He looked at 
them curiously, as if they did not be- 
long to him. 

How long he remained sitting there, 
he had no idea. Ever since childhood 
he had had spells of absent-mindedness, 
but they had been checked by the brisk 
military life, and only lately had they 


The 


was 


come back altogether too often. 


reason was very clear to him: it 
connected with some physical illness. 
He just wondered how much time he 
left 


weeks? 


had for himself now. One week? 


Two Three perhaps? Then 


Major Adolf Ryd must one day stand 


at attention before the court martial, 
before he was turned over to civil jus- 


tice. That is, 


this was just what he 
would arrange not to have to do. He 
knew well his only course. This inev- 
itable thing had for more than a year 
been his daily and often nightly com- 
panion, he had fallen asleep with it at 
night and awakened with it in the 
morning, it had followed him as the 
poodle followed Faust, wound tighter 
and tighter circles around its victim, 
pounded in his brain like a stubbora 
like his 
tongue. In the midst of comradely par- 
ties it there. A 
day of maneuvers out in 


hammer, tasted earth 


on 


was suddenly radiant 
the field, just 
when he stood laughing out loud at a 


funny story, everything turned gray, 
the air and the ground and the trees, 


just as during a solar eclipse. After that 


bright spots danced before his eyes, he 
aw only half objects, and he had to go 
aside and throw up. At first he had be- 
lieved he 


was going blind. And one 
night he had awakened with ice-cold 
feet and legs, with his shirt sticking 
to his back. The sweat came from the 
anguish of his dream; it was the reac- 
tion of his strong physique against the 
thought of annihilation. 

He was seized with rage at this large, 
ungovernable body which fought on its 
own for its existence. It was stupid. It 
would not listen to reason. It refused 
to listen to what intelligence, or what- 
he should call 


ever the voice within 
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him, clearly and distinctly stated: 
namely, that there was no escape. He 
wished that instead he had had little 
Schénherr’s spare frame. How easily 
that ought to be blotted out! Almost 
without resistance. Captain Schénhen 
was his proven old mortal enemy. He 
had never been able to stand him, and 
the other man had paid in the same 
coin, while he walked on tiptoe to 
make himself a few centimeters taller 
in the face of the overbearing giant. 
This enmity without many words, quiet 
and relentless as fate itself, tormented 
Ryd particularly because it had been 
impossible for him to find any palpable 
reason for it. Finally he had—he hardly 
knew how it had happened now when 
he thought of the wretched old affair— 
finally he had felt obliged to seduce his 
brother officer's wife in order at least 
to get a plausible reason for his hatred; 
for it is always easiest to hate the per- 
son one has wronged. But that turned 
out to be a dismal episode: the wile 
returned to her husband like a peni- 
tent Magdalene. And Ryd swallowed 
his shame. Luckily, Schénherr suspected 
nothing, or else he preferred for some 
unknown reason to be silent. His an- 
tagonist seemed inclined to hope the 
latter; thereby he could add contempt 
to his hatred. 


So time went on, and the two men 
avoided each other as much as possible 
in the service. But now the triumph 
would soon be Schénherr’s. He would 
be free from his enemy in the most 
comfortable way in the world. The em- 
bezzler would erase himself from his 
life. Ryd chewed over this word: em- 
bezzler. He was an embezzler, hence a 
criminal, hence a different person from 
before, before the irreparable had hap- 
pened. The hole in the regiment funds 
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was surely not so big that it could not 
be covered by the helpfulness of com- 
rades, but Ryd had already had enough 
recourse to that, and other sources he 
did not know. His father’s little farm 
in Halsingland was mortgaged to the 
roof-top; luckily his mother was dead. 
A_ brother The father himself 
could only with difficulty make ends 
meet on his little patch of land, and it 
was chiefly to help him that Ryd had 
engaged in speculations which now had 
brought him to ruin. He had started 
with a peasant’s suspicion and aversion, 


also. 


and he had continued with a peasant’s 
stubbornness. It felt like pitting your 
strength against a rolling block of 
stone; he thought he was pushing with 
all his might. But the rolling continued, 
and now it was only a few steps to the 


abyss. 

He wandered around the room, me- 
chanically straightened a picture which 
hung crooked, placed himself before 


the mirror and pulled up his upper lip 
to examine a broken front tooth, found 
a twenty-five dre piec e in his vest pocket 


and looked at it with interest. Then he 
was at the window again and pulled up 
the curtain. Out there the Christmas 
tree still stood spangled with lights, 
the symbol of peace between the instru- 
ments of war. He reflected that he had 
never had any real peace in his life, 
not even in his childhood, which had 
been hard and toilsome; but now he 
would have it after all, soon, very soon, 
though not exactly in the way he might 
have longed for it. And suddenly, with- 
out understanding how it happened, he 
felt as it were a foretaste of this peace. 
The last week had in spite of all done 
him good. Life had been removed to a 
distance since his resolve was taken. 
His body s'owly began to yield. Like a 
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big, heavy beast of burden it lumbered 
on its way with quiet fatalism, finally 
conquered by a stronger will. 

“We'll get to be friends at last,” mut- 
tered Captain Ryd, patting himself on 
the shoulder. 

It had begun to blow, with a fall of 
heavy, wet snow; in the circle of light 
around the tree the snowflakes whirled 
by. The lonely man felt a desire to take 
part in the dance. In the best of humor 
he crept into his old castoff sheepskin 
coat and took the way toward the em- 
bassy section, where the handsome resi- 
dences slept behind stone walls and 
open-work iron gates; elegant o1 merely 
ostentatious, the luxury world of the 
and 
dealers in literature. Expensive Pack- 


ambassadors, bankers wholesale 
ards stood in the garages. Faint light 
pushed its way out between the shut- 
ters. A jolly little toy church lay in the 
midst of it all, once moved hither from 
a street far to the north side. Hardly 
a person was visible on the roads, the 
terrain sloped toward the sea, and down 
below extended the half-frozen water 
with the 
heights of Skansen on the other shore. 
The captain reached the drill field, the 


thawing wind pressed upon him, it was 


of Djurgardsbrunnsviken, 


pleasant to pit himself against it and 
tire himself out. Now and then a car 
whizzed by, on the way to or from the 
old tavern at the canal. He continued 
on untrod paths and felt the stillness 
close down over him like an arch of 
snow and twilight and homelessness, 
and for a few seconds he reveled in an 
indescribable calm within and without. 
He was already out of the world. He 
was a shadow moving among shadows, 
happy and forgotten. Could a shadow 
be a criminal? Impossible. Wish for 
anything? Impossible. Be anxious about 
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anything? Impossible. All that belonged 
to the living. 

But when he noticed that he walked 
along crying, he became frightened. So 


it was dissolution, softening of the 
brain, that was setting in. At the same 
time he understood that he must try 
to maintain this position during the 
time he had left, regard himself as a 
stranger, a supernatural being, no long- 
er have any desires, no friends no long- 


ing, cut loose from it all. He had been 
a good comrade in his day, a person 
who easily became acquainted with 
everyone and who perhaps therefore 
had never become deeply acquainted 
with any one. It occurred to him that 
this might be helpful now. He was sur- 
prised not to feel that he missed his 
friends, just as it did not distress him 
in case they should forget friend Ryd 
a few The 


arrived 


later. 
when he 


weeks sooner or 
thought _ persisted 
on his bed, 
utterly exhausted. Suddenly he started 
up and looked at the clock. He had 
hardly slept an hour, but during that 


had 
and 


home and threw himself 


time he been with his 


enemy 
Schénherr discussed something 
very interesting which he sought in 
vain to remember. At least he remem- 
bered that it had ended 
with their agreeing perfectly. Schén- 
herr had held fast to his buttonhole 
and stuck his thin face with the sharp 
little peppercorn eyes right up to his 
face, laughing heartily. And Disa, his 
had suddenly stolen up behind 
and seized their necks and hit 
their heads together. She too laughed 
aloud—but whether at the one or the 
other or at both, Ryd could not make 
out. 

The dream, or rather Schénherr, pur- 


sued him the following days. He could 


this much: 


wife, 
them 
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not get rid of his old antagonist. It was 
actually his enemy, not his friends, that 
bound him to life. It there he 
the last resistance, that which 
be cleared up 


was 
found 
must before he could 
calmly go on his way. The peasant na- 
ture asserted itself in Ryd: something 
heavy, stubborn, faintly rumbling be- 
gan working in him, he knew not 
whether it was fear or suggestion or just 
simply curiosity, but the mystery, the 
mystery of hate, demanded a solution. 
He must speak with Schénherr, the 
sooner the better. Stand face 
with him. Look into the peppercorn 


to face 


eyes. Force them to surrender their se- 
cret. Become friendly with them—so 
that they could become just as indiffer- 
ent to him as the eyes of the other 
friends. In short, vanquish them or be 
vanquished by them himself and defin- 
itely win peace. 

Schénherr had not been seen at the 
regiment lately; he was on sick leave. 
Ryd wrote, announcing his visit, a 
short, businesslike letter. When a few 
days later he stood holding the reply 
in his hand, he did not understand at 
first what it was all about. The whole 
thing seemed completely absurd to him. 
The addressee merely set a time for the 
visit. Unwillingly Ryd set out. The old 
unconsciousness had once more asserted 
its power over him; several times he 
was ready to turn back, but then he was 
driven on, grinding away at what he 
would say, but found nothing. The 
only thing his mind stubbornly clung 
to was explanation, reconciliation, re- 
lease. 

He was shown into a large roe with 
many books. On a platform, as in a 
concert hall, stood a grand piano, and 
at an angle the window the 
writing-table protruded, almost empty, 


with 
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with only a picture beside the writing 
utensils. The room was sparsely fur- 
nished. A few engravings on the walls. 
the 


antiquarian’s. The uniforms in the en- 


No sabres or blunderbusses from 
trance hall were the only objects denot- 
ing the occupant’s profession. 

Ryd had to wait a while. He cast a 
glance at the portrait but turned away 
immediately. It was not the Disa he 
remembered and, strange to say, had 
scarcely ever met after the unfortunate 
affair. She had clearly withdrawn from 
social life, at least from social life in 
regiment entered. 
Ryd was terrified at his wasted appear- 


circles. Schénherr 
ance. It was a body in the process of dis- 
appearing. His eyes had burnt black 
holes in his yellow face. From the col- 
lar, which was entirely too wide, a thin 
bird's neck projected. He moved pain- 
fully, with a dragging gait. 

said he. But he did not 
extend his hand. 


“Excuse me,” 


The insult, if any was intended, en- 
tirely escaped the visitor. Ryd stared 
at his enemy without a word, and at 


this moment all his queer animosity 


was as if blown away. How could he 
hate this little shrunken creature, the 
opposite of all that was martial? What 
was there to envy in him? His money, 
the thought shot through lis head in a 
second, and he felt a pain in the region 
of his heart. It was true that Schénherr 
was rich, but soon he would have no 
pleasure from that, aud goodness knows 
if he ever had had it, for that matter. 
Even when participating in the officers’ 
entertainments he appeared preoccu- 
pied, and if on occasion he drank too 
much he did more elo- 
quent, just more iaciturn. No one had 
been invited to h: 


not become 


Secretly 
people felt sorry ior his wife, who never 


house. 
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“came out’—it was during an assign- 
ment of her husband’s in England that 
she and Ryd had chanced to meet at 
the Almost 
always there comes a time in the life 


home of mutual friends. 
of a married woman when she discovers 
that there is a world outside Verona. 
This simple fact lured Disa into Ryd’s 
arms, while for his part he gilded the 
reproaches of his conscience with his 
hatred for the husband and the faith 
in his Don Juan irresistibility. But the 
true Don Juan is and remains the 
psychological moment. 

“What gives me the pleasure of your 
call?” 

Schénherr waved his hand toward 
the corner of a sofa, where his guest 
dropped down, seeking for an answer. 
The peppercorn eyes did not let go of 
him. 

“First know how 


I wanted to you 


are,” the answer finally came. “You 
have been ill a long time.” 

The other man nodded in silence. 
“And then... Well, as you said, you 
We 


each 


wonder why I am here. haven't 


been very friendly with other. 
Perhaps it’s my fault. But it seems to 
me we could talk it out before it is too 
late.” 

“Too late?” 


“Before the lock has sprung com- 


pletely behind us, | mean. Will you 
allow me to speak frankly? We of 
course are different. There is much in 


you that repels me and much that draws 
me to you. I suppose you feel the same 
But reason 
why we should be enemies, go around 
hating each other, for we do, we have 
done so, I meant to say, I don’t 


way about me. that’s no 


any 


longer, I have no reason, and you 


haven't either . . 
Ryd felt a lump in his throat. He 
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stopped talking suddenly. Disa! It 
through his head. Suppose 
Schénherr after all knew of the old 
affair, although he had never said any- 
thing. How then would he take this 
chatter about there being no reason for 
his hatred? Ryd felt the cold sweat 


break out on his forehead; now he had 


buzzed 


said too much. 

But his opponent did not change a 
feature. Not so much as one tiny muscle 
jerked in his face. It resembled a mask. 
His glance was directed stiffly at Ryd— 
it was difficult to interpret what it 
meant, but it was scarcely hatred. No, 
the man evidently knew nothing. A 
great relief came over Ryd, and he 
began to talk nonsense about every- 
thing imaginable, the words fell from 
him like a meaningless rigmarole. Old 
memories from Karlberg. Scenes from 
the mess-room. He interrupted himself 
with hoarse little laughs and tried to 
read the effect on his comrade, but he 
still had the same impenetrability be- 
fore him. And at last he seemed to hear 
his own voice like a distant echo or a 
stranger's, then his mood became ghast- 
ly. At the same time he felt the queer 
repugnance plunge to the surface again. 
There sat Schénherr getting the best 
of him, forcing him to talk and still 
hindering him from speaking about the 
only thing he wanted to talk about. 

“Well, damn me if I understand why 
I keep on with this,” he suddenly in- 
terrupted himself. “I can assure you I 
don’t have such a good time of it. I 
have speculated too,” he added angrily. 
It escaped him, he could not explain 
how. 

“Indeed,” said Schénherr. 

“T am in a tight spot, I can tel! you.” 

“I know about it.” 

“What do you know?” 
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“How big is the loss?” 

Ryd had jumped up from the sofa. 
He stood with ashen face before the 
other man. 

“Do you think I have come to ask for 
help?” His teeth chattered. 

“Yes and no.” 

“What I have to do, I am prepared 
MP sss 

“But anyway there’s no hurry,” 
Schénherr put in calmly. “Now listen 
to me, Ryd.” He rose with difhculty and 
seized his guest by the shoulder. “You 
are about to do something foolish, ac- 
cording to an idiotic code of honor. I 
know that you didn’t come because of 
money. Believe so, anyway. But you're 


” 


asking my help to cut loose. It is re- 
markable that one finds it so hard to 
die with unfinished business within. 
Once you embittered my days with a 
grim blunder, so that it left its mark 
on me. Well, that was long ago. It was 
at Karlberg, in the good old days. You 
have surely forgotten it and I shan’t 
refresh your memory—but my flesh has 
always been slow at healing.” 

“And the other wrong I’ve done 
you?” muttered Ryd. 

“What other?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I'll go now. I have 
taken enough of your time. We shall 
not meet again; so farewell and thanks. 
If we haven’t managed to be friends, 
we are honorable enemies, aren’t we?” 

“I’m not your enemy any more, and 
I don’t believe you are mine. For that 
matter, you can prove it by... 
by telling me the sum .. . and accepting 
it as a loan. Later you can give my wife 
a receipt, if you wish.” 

“Your wife?” 

“I don’t need the money. I shall go 
soon. Not you, but I.” 

“What's the matter, Schénherr?” 


well, 
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Ryd thought that he shouted the 
question at the top of his lungs, but 
actually it came like a whisper. 

“It’s just that the doctor takes no 
bribes. He has an unpleasant way of 
telling the truth.” 


Ryd’s big head almost fell on the 
other man’s shoulder. He made a vio- 
lent effort to straighten up, while his 
back had an icy feeling and his pulse 
pounded. But Schénherr went whistling 
softly to the desk and absent-mindedly 
picked up his wife’s picture, which he 
stood watching as though he had never 
seen it before. He seemed to take no 
more notice of his friend. The two men 
parted with a short hand-clasp. 

When Ryd got out into the fresh air, 
he drew a long breath. He began to 
walk at random like a somnambulist. 
In his brain the thoughts wrestled, re- 
leased their hold, and came to grips 
anew. At times it was as though his 
blood in a wave of shame washed over 
his face, he stood still, wanted to turn 
back, blot out everything, wash himself 
clean in his own eyes, if not in those of 
Schénherr, who now triumphed. Why 
didn’t he do so? Why did he continue 
on his way home? Now, for the first 
time, he felt the real chill of death in 
his bones; it was not Schénherr who 
triumphed, it was his own body, this 
big, heavy, cowardly Hercules. 

But in the quiet room where this 
drama had been enacted, a little gentle- 
smile had seated 
himself at the piano. He did not touch 
the keys. He leaned his head on his 
hand. A door was opened, and a woman 
entered. 


man with a frozen 


“What did he want?” she asked. 
“He wanted to know how I was. And 


then he wanted to tell me that he had 
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wrong. Wrong to me and especially to 


embezzled, but of course I told him I 
yourself.” 

“Because I love you,” said Schénherr. 

And then it became even more silent 


knew all about that. He also accepted 
in the room—as silent as only between 


my offer of help, I think.” 
Schénherr looked up at his wife. 
two people who long since have said 


Her eyes did not avoid him, but her 
all to each other without words. 


voice was completely spiritless. 
“Why did you do that? That was 


Bo Bergman (b. 1869) is one of Sweden’s best known contemporary poets. 


He has also written a number of novels and short stories, the locales of 
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BROBY-JOHANSEN, R. Gennem det ny 
Koebenhavn. Gyldendal. 212 pp. Ill. $3.10. 

Surrounding “Wonderful Old Copenhagen”, 
which of course all tourists want to see, there 
have now grown up entirely 
and suburbs. The author is a 
thoughtful and reflective guide through this 
“New Copenhagen” and has added to the at 
traction of his book by including drawings 
and a number of contemporary 
Danish poets. 

HASTRUP, JORGEN. Hemmelig alliance 
Hovedtrek af den danske modstands-organi- 
sations udvikling 1943-45. Thaning og Appel. 
(Bd.1-2, Ill.) $8.00. 

A thorough investigation of the organization 
and activities of the Danish resistance and 
the “Freedom Council” during the last three 
years of the war. The book is a continuation 
of the author’s doctoral thesis Kontakt 
England and has provoked lively discussion in 
Denmark. 

JEG SA DET SKE. Qjenvidner til Danmarks 
historie fra blodbadet i Stockholm til stormen 
pa Dybbgl. Ved Paul G. @rberg. Schultz. 
170 pp. Ill. $3.40. 

An absorbing collection of episodes from 
history which aims to show how people at the 
time experienced and looked upon the im 
portant events that transpired. The volume is 
based on old documents and on biographical 


new sections 


splendid, 


poems by 


med 


and other sources. 

JORGENSEN, FRITZ. Tegninger. Host. 96 
pp. Ill. $1.30. 

4 collection of the humorous drawings 
from “Old Copenhagen” by Fritz Jiirgensen 
They were first published in the 1860's but 
have been re-issued many times since 

MUNCK, EBBE. Strejftog i Nord. Gyldendal 
179 pp. Ill. $5.25. 

The author, who headed the Danish 
Stockholm during the war, 
prior to that an enthusiastic participant in 
arctic expeditions, mountain climbing and 
whaling expeditions. In this book he tells 
about many of his adventures and has added 
a number of beautiful photographs. 

M@LLER KRISTENSEN, SVEN. Digtning 
og livssyn. Fortolkninger af syy danske verker. 
Gyldendal. 199 pp. $2.90. 

An excellent introduction to a 
important works in Danish 


news 


service in was 


number of 
literature. The 


author stresses the views expressed by the 
various authors rather than the esthetic details. 
NIELSEN, NIELS AGE. De jyske dialekter. 
Gyldendal. 163 pp. $3.25. 
A university 


entertaining, 


text which nevertheless is very 
largely through its humorous 
samples of the Jutland dialects. The introduc 
tion gives an outline of the 
by modern dialect research describes 
humorously people who take part in the tape 
recordings. 
PALUDAN, JACOB 
167 pp. $4.00. 
Denmark's 


methods used 


and 


Rogringe. Hasselbalch. 
finest essayist, always skeptical 
of the blessings of our technical civilization, 
writes in these essays about the time before 
World War I and points to the importance of 
an appreciation of nature, of art and music, 
in brief: culture and life of the spirit in 
contradistinction to concentration on material- 
istic values. 

POULSEN, VAGN. Kunstrejseférer 
Danmark. Gylidendal. 83 pp. Ill. $2.60. 

An excellent guide to the art treasures and 
art galleries of Denmark, in Copenhagen as 
well as outside the capital. An English edition 
is also available. 

ROOS, CARL. Livserindringer. 1. 
delsens tid. Gad. Ill, $6.00. 

Ihe first volume of 
of the outstanding 


over 


Forbere 


reminiscences of 
and 


one 


teachers scholars at 


the University of Copenhagen for the better 
part of a generation. He tells here about his 


childhood and early 
and about the 
German 


youth in South 
conflict 


culture, the 


Jutland 
between Danish and 
latter of which he was 
to interpret in his university teaching. 

SCHYBERG, FREDERIK. Danske skuespil 
lerportratter. Gyldendal. 175 pp. $3.40 

\ collection of essays about eighteen Danish 
actors and actresses, 
Published posthumously 
author's premature death 

SKOU, ULLA POULSEN. Skuespilleren og 
Gyldendal. Bd.2. Ill. $5.75. 

4 continuation of the famous dancer's auto 
biography, in which she tells about her mar 
riage to the actor Johannes Poulsen. 

STEENSBERG, AXEL. Bonder. Gad. 93 pp 
Ill. $2.40. 

The author formerly Director of the 
Section on Danish Folk Culture in the National 
Museum and is now a professor at the Uni 


most of whom are 


now 


deceased. after the 


danserinden. 


was 
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versity. In this book he tells entertainingly 
about the farmers of Denmark, their life and 


circumstances during the last 5,000 years, 
VOSMAR, JORN. H. C. Branner, Gylidendal. 
178 pp. $3.65. 
A fine study of the author H. C. 
and his literary production. 


Branner 


FICTION AND POETRY 


BECH NYGAARD, J. 
284 pp. $3.95. 

rhis novel, simple and well-written, is in 
many ways a warm appeal for the mentally 
handicapped. 

BJARNHOF, KARL. 
Gyldendal. 191 pp. *°.65. 

Ihe story of a 
by the son. 


IPSEN, HENNING. 
Fremad. 175 pp. $3.00. 
4 modern novel told with honesty and 
psychological insight about Danish farmers, 
most probably set in the author's native Born 
holm. 


JZGER, FRANK. Cinna og andre digte. 
Gyldendal, 90 pp. $2.60. 

A collection of poems, about nature and 
love, some and 
hearted. 

KRISTENSEN, TOM. Hvad er Heta? og 
andre fortallinger. Gyldendal. 143 pp. $3.75. 

Denmark's greatest 
older generation 


Naale@gjet. Martin. 


Jorim er mit navn. 


family of 


musicians, told 


Skrenten ved havet. 


serious others 


more light- 


lyricist of the 
written a 


living 
has here 
of very fine short stories. 


LINNEMANN, WILLY-AUGUST, 


number 


Déden 


ma have en drsag. Gyldendal. 303 pp. $4.10. 
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A collection of tales, going far back in time 
and centered around an inn next to the road 
used by armies, Absorbing and full of surprise, 
these tales have a deeper meaning. 

NIELSEN, JORGEN. Samlede noveller. Gyl- 
dendal. 460 pp. $6.10. 

The collected short this 
whose work probably dates from the 
Many of the stories treat incisively 
the life of the common man, his feelings and 
the conditions under which 

NIELSEN, NIELS E. 
Hasselbalch. 207 pp. $3.80. 

\ story set in Stevns in Sjelland, about the 
strong but not too bright 
his contacts with 


stories of author, 
best 


‘thirties. 


he lives. 


Mollen ved havet. 


lorden-Kristen and 
life and with his dreams. 

PLESNER, KAREN. Sophie Amalie. Sch@n- 
berg. 278 pp. $4.00. 

\ lively historical novel about Queen Sophie 
Amalie, the wife of Frederik II. A sympa- 
thetic treatment which does much to correct 
the picture of her emerging from 
Christine's Jammersminde. 

RONILD; PETER. I morgen kommer pad- 
dehatteskyen. Gyldendal. 152 pp. $3.60. 

One of “the angry young men” of Denmark 
tells in these short stories of people in the 
slums of Copenhagen. 


MRUM, POUL. Skyggen ved din h@jre hand. 
Fremad. 234 pp. $4.00. 


Leonora 


A story set in a Copenhagen suburb, con- 
cerning a man and two women, 
murders. The book is well written 
more than its share of suspense. 


and two 


and has 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Library School 
of Denmark, Copenhagen. 
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ARVIDSON, STELLAN. Gunnar Gunnars 
son. Helgafell. 260 pp. Kr. 225.00 bound, 
The Swedish critic Dr, Stellan Arvidson 
here gives a rather limited but interpretive 
study of the works of Gunnar Gunnarsson 
(b. 1889), one of the greatest and most pro 
lific of Icelandic novelists. This translation by 
jon Magnusson is the first appearance of thi: 
book, which is being published in Sweden in 
1960 (Islinningen Gunnar Gunnarsson.). 
ARNASON, JON. Islenzkar pjédsdgur og 
avintyri, V. PjoSsaga. 512 pp. Kr. 250.00 bound. 
This is the fist complete and 
edition of the greatest and most important 
collection of Icelandic legends. The first two 
volumes are a revised edition of the original 
one (printed in Leipzig 1862-64), 


scientific 


and the 


last three volumes contain variants and other 
legends from the large collection of manu- 
scripts in the possession of Jon Arnason, which 
he did not include in his edition. The sixth 
and last will appear in 1960 and 
will contain fairy tales, but mostly various in- 
dexes and registers. Edited by cand. mag. 
Arni Bédvarsson and cand. mag. Bjarni Vil- 
hjalmsson. 


BRIEM, OLAFUR. Utilegumenn og audar 
tottir, Menningarsjédur. 182 pp. Ill. Kr. 115.00 
paper, kr. 150.00 bound. 

An interesting study of a special Icelandic 
theme: the outlaws of all 
gation of written 


volume 


times. An 
sources on 


investi- 
Icelandic out- 
laws, and of those places—ruins and caves— 
with which their names have been associated. 


The author then draws conclusions as to the 
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truth of the existence of the outlaws. The 
author, Olafur Briem, M.A., is a specialist in 
Icelandic cultural history. 

ELDJARN, KRISTJAN. Stakir steinar. ..o1 
dri. 198 pp. Ill. Kr. 165.000 bound. 

Twelve instructive essays on Icelandic ar 
cheology and particularly about recently found 
antiquities, written by the Director of the 
National Museum of Iceland. A scientific 
ject presented in a popular, readable way. 

GUDMUNDSSON, BARDI, Uppruni Islen 
dinga. Menningarsjodur. 314 pp. Kr, 135.00 
paper, kr. 185.00 and kr. 220.00 bound. 

The late Keeper of the National Archives 
was a daring and in a way genial literary 
critic and historian. His collections of essays 
Hofundur Njdlu (“The author of the Njals 
saga”, 1958) presented novel theories on the 
sagas (a sort of “roman a clef”), And in the 
present volume, his second collection of essays, 
he maintains the view that the East-Norse 
element in the origin and culture of the Ice 
landic people is a more important factor than 
has hitherto been supposed. Although many 
of his arguments are doubtful, his keen ob 
servations will provide a stimulus for Icelandic 
studies in the future. 

HELGASON, JON. Ritgerdakorn og 
stufar. Félag islenzkra Hafnarstidenta. 297 pp 
Kr. 200.00 paper, kr. 240.00 and kr. 300.00 
bound. 


sub 


radu 


A valuable collection of essays and speeches 


on Icelandic culture and literature, written 
by the professor of Scandinavian philology and 
Icelandic studies at the University of Copen 
hagen, published on his 60th birthday. 

ISLENZK FORNRIT. XIV. Hid islenzka 
fornritafélag. Ill. 475 pp. Kr. 100.00 paper, kr. 
150.00 bound. 

This is in fact the 15th volume to appear of 
a planned 35-volume scientific standard edi 
tion of classical Old Icelandic literature (be 
gun in 1933). Contains Kjalnesinga saga, 
Jokuls pattr Buasonar, Viglundar saga, Kréka- 
Refs saga, Pordar saga hredu, Finnboga saga 
and Gunnars saga Keldugnupsfifils. Edited by 
cand. mag. Johannes Halldérsson, who also 
has written a long introduction and notes. 

JOCHUMSSON, MATTHIAS. Ségukaflar af 
sjalfum mér. Isafoldarprentsmidja. 447 pp. 
Kr. 220.00 bound. 

A vivid and sincere autobiography of the 
“national poet” of Iceland (1835-1920). A 
few chapters, not included in the first edition 
(1922) which has been out of print for a long 
time, are included here. Edited by Arni Krist- 
jansson, headmaster. 

JOCHUMSSON, MATTHIAS. Bréf Matthia 
sar Jochumssonar til Hannesar Hafsteins. 
fsafold. 188 pp. Ill. Kr. 180.00 bound. 
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In 1935, on the centenary of the poet's birth, 
a large and comprehensive collection of the 
poet's letters was published. Since then his 
letters to his younger friend, the poet and 
politician Hannes Hafstein, have been found. 
Here we have some of the most spirited and 
brilliant that written in 
Icelandic. With an Introduction and expla- 
natory commentary by the Kristjan 
Albertsson. 

JONSDOTTIR, SELMA. An IIth Century 
Byzantine Last Judgement in Iceland. Almenna 
békafélagid’. 160 pp. Ill. Kr. 295.00 bound. 

A dissertation for the Dr. phil. degree, 
which was published simultaneously in English 
and Icelandic 


letters have been 


editor, 


(Démsdagurinn i Flatatungu). 
\ novel and convincing theory concerning the 
influence of a Byzantine Last Judgement upon 
carving in Iceland in the eleventh centry. 
This beautiful book is printed in Switzerland, 
with many excellent photographs. 

KVARAN, EINAR H. Mannlysingar. Al- 
menna bdkafélagiS. 205 pp. Kr. 195.00 bound. 

A selection of essays, speeches and lectures 
by a well-known Icelandic writer and cultural 
personality. Published on the occasion of his 
centenary. 

LAXNESS, HALLDOR KILJAN. Gjérninga 
bok. Helgafell. 252 pp. Kr. 215.00 bound. 

A new collection of essays, articles and talks 
by the Nobel Prize winner 

NORDAL, SIGURDUR. Stephan G. Ste 
phansson. Madurinn og skdldid. Helgafell. 163 
pp. Kr. 205.00 bound 

This is the most therough and the finest 
study that has been made of the personality, 
thoughts and art of one of the most profound 
poets of Iceland 
one of the 
ever 


this is 
essays of criticism 
Icelandic, by the greatest au- 
Icelandic literature, Professor Nor- 
dal. Originally this essay was printed with a 
selection of St. G. Stephansson’s poems, And- 
vokur, 1939, now out of print, but is 
somewhat changed and augmented. 

SVEINSSON, EINAR OL. Handritamdlid. 
Hid islenzka békmenntafélag. 106 pp. Kr. 60.00 
paper. 

A very informative and clear account of the 
history of Icelandic manuscripts, studies and 
editions in Denmark, with arguments to sup- 
port the claim that the manuscripts should 
be returned to Iceland. The author is Profes- 
sor of Old Icelandic Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Iceland. 


Canada,—and 
excellent 


and 
most 
written in 
thority on 


here 


FICTION AND POETRY 
GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. Fjértan 
Almenna bdkafélagid. 228 pp. Kr. 
bound. 


ségur. 
150.00 





BOOKS FOR 


On the occasion of the 70th birthday of the 
well-known noveiist this collection of fourteen 
of his short stories was published, Illustrated 
by the writer's son. 

GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. Rit. XX. Leikrit. 
Landnama. 250 pp. Kr. 168.00 bound. 

With this 20th volume of G. Gunnarsson’s 
Rit the complete edition of his now-existing 
works has almost come to an end. This volume 
contains two plays: Dyrid med dyrdarljémann 

from 1922, translated from its Danish ori- 
ginal by Jakob Joh. Smari) and Bragdarefirnir 
from 1930, trans. by Sigurdur Grimsson and 
the author). The first play is written in blank 
verse and is influenced by the expressionistic 
drama, while the second one fetches its motifs 
from the Bandamannasaga. 

JOHNSON, JAKOBINA,. Northern Lights. 
Menningarsjodur. 91 pp. Kr. 95.00 bound. 

\ selection of about forty Icelandic poems, 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury, in English translation by a fine Icelandic- 
American poetess. Recommended for American 
and English libraries. 

LAXNESS, HALLDOR KILJAN. The Hon 
our of the House. Helgafell. 138 pp. Kr. 
235.00 bound. 

\ charming and touching short novel (origi- 
nally written in 1933: Ungfriin gdéda og 
Husid), about the fate of the women in a 


virtuous family of quality in a small village, 
and about the positive power of grief,—clear 
and vivid characters, drawn with a few lines in 
the writer's exquisite style. It is one of the 
few stories of Laxness’ translated into English. 
rranslator: Kenneth Chapman, With an essay 
on the author by Kristjan Karlsson. 


PETURSSON, HANNES. 1 sumardélum. 
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Helgafell. 

bound. 
Of the 


poets, 


79 pp. Kr. 130.00 paper, kr. 175.00 


youngest 
Hannes 


generation of Icelandic 
Pétursson (born 1931) has 
shown the greatest maturity in poetical style 
and expression of personal thoughts and feel 
ings. His first book of poems, Kva@dabok, 
(1955) , at once made a strong impression and 
appeared in two editions within a few months, 
With this new volume of poems he has not 
at all caused disappointment. He has sought 
new themes, looking to contemporary events, 
to nature—and to love—for inspiration. 

RIMNAV AKA. {safoldarprentsmidja. 205 pp. 
Kr. 120.00 bound. 

The special 
rimur-poetry 
teenth 


Icelandic, conservative 
flourished from the late thir- 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Variation and richness of meter became 
one of its principal characteristics. Yet, during 
the present century many of the 
most artistics rimur have been 
of them, however, being a variant of the 
rima proper: the historical element is dis- 
carded but the meters and structure of rimur 
are retained for contemporary subjects, often 
giving a humorous touch to the whole. In the 
present volume we have 
twentieth century by more 
(and yet three of the 
not included) . 


epic 


best and 
written, most 


rimur from 
than thirty poets 
best known rimur are 
This large number has even 
come as a surprise to many Icelanders, but it 
is an interesting example of the continuity 
of this literary tradition. Collected by the 
rimur-expert Sveinbjérn Beinteinsson. 


the 


Compiled by Dr, Steingrimur J. Porsteinsson, 
Professor of Modern Icelandic Literature at 
the University of Iceland, Reykjavik. 


NORWAY 


GENERAL 


AMUNDSEN, HANS. Chr. Hornsrud, In 
trykk og minner, Tiden. 191 pp. 4 pl. $2.80 
paper, $3.50 bound. 

\ biography of the noted Labor politician 
and statesman, who last year celebrated his 
100th birthday and all through a long and 
active life has fought for his ideas and ideals. 
This biography tells us not only about Horns- 
rud as a person but also about the times 
when he was most active in Norwegian politics 
and about his fight for economic and social 
reforms and for bettering the conditions of the 
laboring classes. 

BROSING, GUSTAV. Bergen vdr by. Ml. 
med fotografier og tegninger. Eide. 264 pp. 
$6.75 bound. 


A beautiful volume 
gen, profusely 
and drawings. 


GR@NOSET, DAGFINN. Med Kong 
mot nord. Aschehoug. 104 pp. 16 pl. 
paper, $4.75 bound. 

An entertaining and interesting volume 
dealing with the journey made by King Olav 
to North Norway in 1959. 

VAR KONGE OG HANS HUS. Nord-Norge- 
ferden og andre begivenheter i 1959. With an 
English summary. Gyldendal. 125 pp. Il. 
$5.00 & $12.00 bound. 

A profusely illustrated volume, with text by 
Henrik Haugstél and Henning Sinding-Lar- 
sen, about the King’s North Norway trip and 
also about his many other 


about the city of Ber- 
illustrated with photographs 


Olav 
$3.75 


functions and 





$90 


activities as Head of State. 

HAMSUN, MARIE. Under  gullregnen. 
Aschehoug. 128 pp. 4 pl. $2.65 paper, $3.30 
bound, 

This book continues Mrs. Hamsun’s remi- 
niscences about her and the great author's 
life together and depicts his last and tragic 
years. 

HARTMANN, SVERRE. Forer uten folk. 
Quisling som politiker og psykologisk prob- 
lem. Tiden. 317 pp. $4.50 paper, $5.50 bound. 

An objective study of Vidkunn Quisling as 
a politician and a psychiatric case. The author 
discusses the reasons why a man like Quisling 
could, under the prevailing 
seize power—and abuse it. 

HURUM, HANS JORGEN. J Edvard Griegs 
verden. Gyldendal. 326 pp. Ill. $5.40 paper, 
$6.40 bound, 

TORSTEINSON, SIGMUND. Troldhaugen 
Nina og Edvard Griegs hjem. Gyldendal. 86 
pp. Ill. (Kunst og Kulturs serie.) $3.00 paper, 
$4.00 bound. 

The first volume listed is a biography of the 
great composer, containing mucn new material 
culled from various sources, as for instance, 
diaries, letters and pictures. The second book 
shows that in spite of all his travels Edvard 
Grieg always found time to meet with friends 
at Troldhaugen. His home, where he is now 
buried, has recently become one of the pro 
minent settings for the annual Bergen Music 
Festivals. 

INGSTAD, HELGE. Landet under leidar 
stjernen. En ferd til Grénlands norr@ne byg 
der. Gyldendal. 592 pp. 24 pl. Ill. Maps. $7.50 
paper, $8.00 & $9.00 bound. 

This well-known author and adventurer has 
previously written about his journeys in Alas- 
ka, Canada and Spitzbergen. In the present 


circumstances, 


volume he offers an entertaining account of 
his travels in Greenland and also a historical 
treatment of the unique settlements founded 
by the Norsemen on the west coast of Green 
land in the early Middle Ages. 


KJELDSTADLI, SVERRE. Hjemmestyrkene 
Hovedtrekk avy den militare motstanden under 
okkupasjonen. B. 1. Aschehoug. 490 pp. $6.25. 

This doctoral thesis is based on various 
sources and gives an exhaustive account of 
the secret army which was organized in Nor- 
way during the German occupation. The au 
thor shows how forces and conflict 
situations helped shape the policy underlying 
the formation and activity of the “army” of 
the Home Front and also deals with 
relationships to developments abroad. 


KOHT, HALVDAN. Drivmakter i 
Aschehoug. 210 pp. $4.25. 


various 


their 


historia. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDIWAVIAN REVIEW 


The noted 
presents his 


and 
what determines his- 
torical evolution and development. The book 
demonstrates that Dr. Koht excels not only 
in minute research but 


historian 


statesman here 


views of 


that his work is 
based on a comprehensive view of history and 
of the world. 


OLE REISTAD SKILDRET Al} 
Redigert av J@érgen Juve 
8 pl. $4.00 bound 

Ten years have passed since the death of 
Ole Reistad the aviator and sportsman, who 
perhaps was best known as the commander of 
the “Little Norway” training camp near To- 
ronto during the last war. Some of his many 
friends have written this book about him and 
have made it a monument of sorts, testifying 
to their gratitude and admiration. 

SOLUMSMOEN, ODD. Kristofer Uppdal, 
domkirkebyggeren. Aschehoug. 217 pp. 6 pl. 
$4.50. 

A biography of the author Kristofer Uppdal, 
an unusual personality 
Aside 
poems he is 


also 


VENNER. 
Aschehoug. 102 pp. 


and a poet of dis 
many collections of 
best known for his great epic 
“The Dance through the World of Shadows,” 
a saga of Norwegian construction workers and 
of their leaders. 


STEEN, ELLISIV. Kristin Lavransdatter. En 
kritisk studie. 

A treatise on Sigrid Undset’s most important 
work, viewing it consecutively as an epic, as a 
historical and as a religious work, and finally 
as a work of art. 

FHESEN, ROLF. Johan Falkberget og 
hans rike. Aschehoug. 292 pp. $6.00 
paper, $7.00 bound. 


tinction. from his 


Aschehoug. 231 pp. $3.75. 


7 pi. 


his is the very first comprehensive treat- 


ment of Falkberget’s literary works and their 


chief motifs, ranging from the early 


to the last volume of Nattens brod 


stories 


FICTION 
AUKRUST, KJELI 


$1.95. 


Folk og fe. 


£ 


liden, Il. 


A jolly and entertaining little book, by an 


author who combines his humorous writing 
with equally humorous drawings. 
BJ@RNEBOE, JENS. Bldmann. Aschehoug. 
183 pp. $3.60 paper, $4.50 bound. 
The 
maturity 


story of a young man’s growth into 


in regard to both love and art. 
BJO@RNSE TH, FINN. Noen d vere glad i. 
Atte usannsynlige fortellinger om kjerlighet. 
Gyldendal. 155 pp $4.00 bound. 
A collection of which an age-old 
topic, love, is dealt with in different and at 
times surprising ways. 


$3.25 paper 


tales in 
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BORGEN, JOHAN. Jeg. Roman. Gyldendal. 
240 pp. $4.25 paper, $5.00 bound. 

An absorbing novel, whose main character 
flees from the pangs of his own conscience, 
from other people and from himself, and 
even has doubts about his own identity. 

DORED, ELISABETH. Jeg elsket Tiberius. 
\schehoug. 368 pp. 4 pl. $4.50 paper, $5.75 
bound. 

Even though 
moved from out 
prisingly 
Rome 


its subject matter is far re- 
time, this book recreates sur 
well the life and times of ancient 
The main characters are Emperor Au- 
gustus, his wife Livia, their daughter Julia 
and her three husbands, all of come 
alive in this dramatic story. 


FALKBERGET, JOHAN. Nattens 
Kjerlighets veier. Aschehoug. 521 pp. 
paper, $5.25 & $6.00 & $7.00 bound. 

Now past his eightieth birthday, Falkberget 
has issued the last volume of his splendid 
tetralogy about Ann-Magritt, the central char- 
acter in this epic about the beginnings of the 
mining industry at R@ros. 
replete with 
by, and the 


whom 


bred. 
$4.25 


[hese volumes are 
about times gone 
which a multitude of 
people play a part, is told with Falkberget’s 
unequaled mastery of style. 

FONHUS, MIKKJEL. Jerv. Fortellingen om 
Trefgtningsjerven og Heine Juvet. Aschehoug. 
140 pp. $2.60 paper, $3.60 bound. 

This indefatigable writer of 
animals and wild-life in his latest book tells 
about the cunning and bloodthirsty glutton 
and its antagonist, the hunter Heine Juvet. 

GLEVER, JOHN. Rabagaster under polar 
styernen. Tiden. 196 pp. $3.00 $4.50 


information 
story, in 


stories about 


papel ’ 
bound. 


Entertaining stories full of salty humor 
about hunters and fishermen of the Far North 
Taking place in frigid temperatures and often 
in the dark of winter, their work might be 
supposed to sap them of a sense of humor— 
but it seems instead to serve as a guard and 


antidote against their surroundings. 


GRONOSET, DAGFINN. Villmarksfolk. 
Gronoset forteller, Aukrust tegner. Aschehoug. 
128 pp. $2.50 paper, $3.25 bound. 

Ihis book also is replete with unusual types 
and humorous dialogue, But here the locale 
is made up by the forests and mountains of 
Eastern Norway. The text and the drawings 
complement each other perfectly. 

HAMSUN, KNUT. Det vilde kor og andre 
dikte. Samlet utgave. Gyldendal. 141 pp. $2.75 
paper, $6.00 bound. 

\ re-issue of Hamsun's poems, in a volume 


whose design and typography are worthy of its 
contents. 
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HOVDEN, ANDERS. 
Hardhausar. 2. ki | 
regs Boklag. 188, 
bound. 

Last 


Skrifter i 
utval. 3. Attersyn. 
224, 235 pp. 1-3: 


utval. 1. 
No- 
$11.00 
yeal 


was the 100th anniversary of the 


birth of Anders Hovden, the poet and pastor 
from Sunnm@gre. To commemorate the anni- 
versary, a selection of his writings were re- 
issued in three volumes, including his stories, 
his poems and hymns, and reminiscences, all 
of which demonstrate his love for his country, 
for nature, and for the people who live and 
work on sea and land. 

HAALKE, MAGNHILD. [I mai_ médned. 
Aschehoug. 163 pp. $3.60 paper, $4.50 bound. 

\ brief but superior novel revealing the 
mind and thoughts of a child, one of twin 
sisters, through an account of 
happenings within her family 
of four or five years. 

JENSEN, AXEL. Line. Cappelen. 293 pp- 
$3.65 paper, $4.65 bound. 

The work of a young writer, this novel 
deals with the reactions of an impressionable 
young person to a modern Oslo milieu. The 
main reactions are rootlessness and empti- 
ness, but the author has also added ingredients 
of humor and of young love. 

KROKANN, INGE. Hammarslaga. Gylden- 
dal. 229 pp. $3.60 paper, $4.50 bound. 

[his is Krokann’s first novel in seven vears. 
It is a lively and dramatic story set in a rural 
district in North Norway. : 

RUD, NILS JOHAN. Det var en lérdag 


aften. Noveller. Gyldendal. 198 pp. $3.50 pa- 
per, $4.25 bound. 


events 
over a 


and 
span 


A collection of entertaining short stories by 
an author who is equally good at 
about people and about nature. 

STIGEN, TERJE. Stjern@y. Gyldendal. 241 
pp. $4.00 paper, $4.75 bound. 

Humor and imagination are the hallmarks 
of this novel, in which 
unusual characters. 


VESAAS, TARJEI. Ein vakker dag. Noveller. 
Gyldendal. 218 pp. $3.60 paper, $4.50 bound. 
A new collection 


writing 


appear a number of 


of short stories by this 
great author. Always stressing the basic values 
in life, Vesaas is at his best depicting man’s 
inner drives and the wonder in the minds of 
children, 


VAAGEN, ARNE. Vadrbrytning i Nesvdgen. 
Aschehoug. 251 pp. $5.25 bound. 

A dramatic story involving struggles for both 
power and love, written in 
manner of this author. 


the characteristic 


Compiled by Erling Grgénland of the Uni- 
versity Library in Oslo. 
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BOETHIUS, GERDA. Zorn. Svensk och 
virldsvandrare. Rabén & Sjégren. 157 pp. $4.90 
paper, $6.10 bound. 

The former Director of the Zorn 
in Mora presents in this book a popular treat 
ment of the great artist's life and work. The 
book is based on the big monograph Protesso1 
Boéthius published in 1949, Zorn. Teckndren, 
mdlaren, etsaren, skulptoren. 

HEYMAN, VIVEKA, Christina. Wahlstr6m 
& Widstrand. 290 pp. $6.00 paper, $7.50 bound. 

An absorbing psychological study, in the 
form of an essay, of Queen Christina. It is 
not based on independent research, but the 
authoress’ intimate and personal feeling for 
her subject have helped to make her portrait 
of the queen both alive and interesting. 

HOLMBERG, AKE. Sverige efter 1809. Poli- 
tisk historia under 150 ar. Svenska bokférlaget 
(Bonnier). 126 pp. (Verdandis skriftserie. 9.) 
$2.00 bound. 

A popular and very 
Sweden's modern history. 

MITT STOCKHOLM. Tjugotvd utlenningar 
ser pd stan. Natur och Kultur. 204 pp. $5.90 
paper, $7.15 bound. 

Essays about Stockholm and its people by 
22 foreigners. The book is beautifully illus 
trated with drawings and photographs. 

OXENSTIERNA, ERIC. Sd 
Forum. 256 pp. $12.00 


Museum 


useful exposition of 


levde 
paper, 


viking 
arna. $13.00 
bound 

The archeologist Eric Oxenstierna here 
presents a comprehensive study of the Scan- 
dinavians during the Viking Age, how they 
lived and how they fared both at home and 
abroad. He bases his conclusions on literary 
sources and on archeological finds. 

RUNNQUIST, AKE. Moderna svenska for 
fattare. Forum. 176 pp. $2.50 $3.25 
bound, 


pa per , 


A very useful volume which deals with the 
Swedish authors of the ‘thirties, and 
‘fifties, and their work. It also contains a list 
of Swedish literary journals during the years 
1920-59. 

RYDING, ERIK. Den svenska filosofins his 
toria. Natur och Kultur. 168 pp. $2.95 paper, 
$3.95 bound. 

The first modern work dealing with the 
history of Swedish philosophy. In easily un- 
derstood terms the book gives a splendid 
outline of the development of philosophy in 
Sweden from the time of Stiernhielm in the 
1600's down to our own day. 


‘forties 


SANDSTROM, SVEN. Jvar Arosenius, hans 
konst och liv, Bonnier. 279 pp. $12.00 bound. 

An excellent biography of Ivar Arosenius, 
the artist who achieved his greatest fame for 
his story motifs and his lyrical tales about 
children. The book throws much light on the 
close connection between his life and _ his 
art. The illustrations serve to make it a very 
beautiful volume. 


THELAUS, ERIK. Nya 
éversikt 6ver 1950-talets villabyggnadskonst. 
New Swedish houses. Byggmiistaren; Seelig. 
1958. 166 pp. $6.00 bound. 

\ beautiful picture book with Swedish and 
English text. A number of young Swedish 
architects are represented by villas of different 
sizes and price classes. 

UTAS, JAN. Svenskbyborna. Historia och 
éden fran trettonhundra till nu. Natur och 
Kultur. 307 pp. $6.00 paper, $7.00 bound. 

Svenskbyborna (the 
were a Swedish “lost 


villor. En 


svenska 


people of Svenskby) 
tribe” which since the 
end of the 1700's lived in the middle of the 
Ukraine, to which they had been exiled by 
Imperial edict from their former homes on 
the island of Dagé. In 1929 they found refuge 
in Sweden. This book is a factual account of 
their fight for existence in a strange milieu 
and of their loyalty to the Swedish language 
and their inherited traditions. 

AHLEN, BENGT. Svenskt fdérfattarlexikon. 
Bibliografisk handbok till Sveriges moderna 
litteratur, 3. 1951-1955. 436 pp. $22.50 bound.— 
Register. 1941-1955. 274 pp. $19.00 
Rabén & Sjégren. 


bound. 


This dictionary of Swedish authors supple- 
ments two similar volumes published for the 
period 1900-40 and 1941-50 by the same au- 
thor. The volume contains biographical and 
bibliographical data for Swedish and Swedish- 
Finnish authors of fiction, children’s books. of 


works in the humanities and other fields of 
general interest. The Index volume contains 
an index of titles in addition to indexes of 
pseudonyms and names, 


FICTION AND POETRY 


EKELOF, GUNNAR. Opus incertum. Dik- 
ter, Bonnier. 87 pp. $3.40 paper, $4.50 bound. 

Like Ekeléf's earlier works, this collection of 
poetry is not easy to comprehend. It pictures 
a lonesome human being who cannot feel in 
any way whatsoever a natural sense of belong- 
ing to his time and to his environment. 

GRANDIEN, BO. Hem til Wahl- 
stré6m & Widstrand. 222 pp. paper, 
$5.40 bound. 


stallet. 
$4.25 





BOOKS FOR 


This young journalist-author has won the 
plaudits of the critics with this novel set in 
a Stockholm milieu. It also won first prize 
in a literary competition. The main character 
is an editor of the entertainment section of a 
Stockholm newspaper, who behind his placid 
exterior hides much disquiet and insecurity. 

GULLBERG, HJALMAR. Ogon, 
Dikter. Norstedt. 93 pp. $3.00 
bound. 


lappar. 
paper, $4.00 


These new poems by Hjalmar Gullberg 
were written during a recent serious illness. 
The poems add up to an unsentimental leave- 
taking of a life which has become too painful 
to abide. None of Gullberg’s earlier collections 
of poetry has been as gripping as this one. 
HEDBERG, OLLE. Djur i bur. 
247 pp. $4.50 paper, $5.85 bound. 
Instead of his usual novels Olle Hedberg 
has written a book which may be best char- 
acterized as two “parallel dialogues”, the first 
in an imaginary European empire in the year 
1899, and the other in a modern suburb, as for 
instance, Vallingby. The book is imbued with 
a certain weary 


Norstedt. 


bitterness, bordering on de- 
spair. 


HOTJER, BJORN-ERIK. Hégsommar. Rom- 
an. Bonnier. 246 pp. $5.40 paper, $6.70 bound. 
\n artificially constructed and detailed story 
about a few people in a desolate valley in 
Norrland. The main strength of the novel lies 
in its depiction of the milieu and the evoca- 
tion of the mood of a summer 
action transpires, 
ISAKSSON, FOLKE. 
Bonnier. 77 pp. $3.15. 
\ fine collection of poems, with motifs from 
the author's extensive travels 
Norrbotten. 
LAGERKRANTZ, 


poest 


in which the 


Teckensprak. Dikter. 


and from his 


home in 


OLOF juig.]. Vd 
$3.25 paper, 


tids 
Bonnier. 282 pp. $4.25 
bound, 

\ personally colored selection of Swedish 
poetry of the last few decades, ranging from 
Hjalmar Gullberg and Nils Ferlin to Bo Set 


terlind and Lars Forssell. 
LO-JOHANSSON, IVAR. Soldaten. 


biografisk berittelse, Bonnier. 240 pp. 
paper, $5.65 bound. 


Sjilv- 
$4.50 


The seventh volume of Ivar Lo-Johansson’s 
autobiographical series covers the chaotic 
times of the Second World War. An extended 
period of military service in the “National 
Guard” on an isolated Swedish island gave the 
author the opportunity to 


become closely 
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acquainted with the 


the book. 


LUNDKVIST, 
Roman. 
$6.80 bound. 


matters dealt with in 
ARTUR. Komedi i 


Tiden. 324 pp. $5.60 


Hdger- 
skog. paper, 
A satirical but at the same time humorous 
picture of an industrial town in southern 
Sweden. It is also a serious story of a group 
of lonely and strange people, whose lives to 
become intertwined, 
MOBERG, VILHELM. Sista brevet till Sve- 
Bonnier. 366 pp. $5.50 
bound. 


some extent 


rige. paper, $6.75 


In this fourth volume of Moberg’s series 
on the Swedish pioneers in the United States 
the first generation is being buried in the 
earth of their new country. The book 
how the ties with the homeland were loosened 


shows 


during their active years but became stronger 
again toward the end of life. This volume con 
cludes the 

ROSENDAHL, SVEN. Lévhyddorna. Roman. 
Bonnier. 211 pp. $5.25 bound. 

In this 
his readers 


series. 


$4.25 paper, 
novel Sven Rosendahl brings 
back to the little town in Norr- 
land in which the action of his book Lojdgarna 
(1956) took place. Sparing of words, but with 
much technical refinement and sound psych- 
the author tells about an old man and 
his settling accounts with life. 
SALOMONSON, KURT. Sveket. 
284 pp. $5.50 paper, $6.50 bound. 
This young author 
particular field: the 


new 


ology, 


Norstecdt 


has specialized in one 
modern “proletarian” 
novel, or stories of industrial The 
milieu in this widely discussed like 
his previous books, a small industrial town in 
Norrland. He attempts to depict the condi- 
tions of the laborer in society, and although 
artistically uneven, the book is especially in- 
teresting due to its social criticism. 

SODERBERGH, BENGT. Vid flodens strand. 
Roman. Norstedt. 224 pp. $4.50 paper, $5.65 
bound. 


society. 
novel is, 


The subtle psychology and the style that 
characterize bear witness 
to his being influenced by French literature, 
The main character in this novel, set in 
Stockholm in the inter-war period, is a builder 
and architect, whose grandiose plans come to 
naught in the shadow of Ivar Kreuger’s crash. 


this author's novels 


Compiled by Rune Arnling, Library Adviser 
to the National Board of Education, Stockholm. 





SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


King Frederik 1X and Queen Ingrid 
of Denmark arrived in Los Angeles on 
October 4 on a the United 
States which were to take them across 
the country via Chicago to Washington 
and New York. In Washington they 
were guests of President and Mrs. Eisen- 


tour of 


hower at a State Dinner in their honor, 
and in New York they were given a 
traditional ticker tape parade from the 
Battery to City Hall. In New York 
they also were guesis of honor at a 50th 
Anniversary Reception given by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation at 
the Metropolitan Club and at a ball 
arranged by the Danish-American Soci- 
ety at the Waldorf-Astoria. On Oc- 
tober 14 King Frederik also opened 
“The Arts of Denmark” exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Crown Prince Harald of Norway ar- 
rived in New York, N.Y., on Septem- 
ber 22, to start an 11-day visit to USA, 
his first since reaching maturity. Shortly 
after arriving on an SAS jetliner, he 
proceeded to Washington, D.C., for a 
four-day visit as guest of Norwegian 
Ambassador and Mrs. Paul Koht. While 
in D.C., the Crown Prince was Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's guest at a White 
House luncheon. 

Returning to New York on Septem- 
ber 27, the Crown Prince was on the 
28th guest of honor at a reception 
inaugurating The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation’s 50th anniversary cel- 
ebration. The next day, after visiting 
the United Nations, he attended a din- 
ner given in his honor by the Nor- 
wegian Club of Brooklyn. On Septem- 
ber 30, Crown Prince Harald addressed 
a luncheon sponsored by the Norwe- 


gian American Chamber of Commerce, 
and attended a reception in Norway 
House. On the last 
October 2, 


day of his visit, 
the Crown Prince attended 
morning service at the Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Church, flying back to Norway 
later the same day. 


Princess Birgitta and Princess Désirée 
of Sweden paid their first visit to the 
United States in November. During 
their stav, which was planned to last 
approximately two weeks, they attended 
festivities arranged by The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation in New York 
in connection with its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Preliminary plans also included 
trips to Chicago and Philadelphia, 
where the Princesses were the guests of 


organizations active in American-Swed- 


ish relations. In New York they par- 


ticipated in a charity ball called “Trib- 
ute to Sweden.” 
Birgitta and Désirée are daughters 
of Princess Sibylla and the late Prince 
Gustaf Adolf, 


airplane accident in 1947. They have 


who was killed in an 


two sisters and one brother, Crown 
Prince Car] Gustaf, first in line of suc- 
cession to the Swedish throne, who was 


born in 1946. 


King Frederik IX of 
October 14 opened “The Arts of Den- 


Denmark on 


mark” exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. Tracing the de- 
velopment of Danish art from prehis- 
toric times to the present day, the ex- 
hibition is the largest display of Danish 
art ever to cross the Atlantic and re- 
veals in a splendid manner the con- 
tinuity of the nation’s art through the 
centuries. Woodcarvings, paintings, sil- 
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ver and gold objects, pottery, fabrics, 
glassware and modern furniture are 
only some of the categories which will 
serve to impress Americans with the 
ever high standards of Danish art and 
craftsmanship. Following its stay in 
New York the exhibition will be shown 
in a number of localities throughout 
the United States. 


Henrik Shipstead, a former United 
States Senator from Minnesota, died 
on June 26 at the age of 79. Senator 
Shipstead served four terms in the 
Senate, during three of which he rep- 
resented the Farmer-Labor Party but 
later became a Republican. Of Nor- 
wegian extraction, Senator Shipstead 


was born in 1881 in Burbank ‘Township 


in Minnesota. He was graduated from 
the Dental 
School in 1903 but subsequently en- 


Northwestern University 
tered politics and was elected to the 


Minnesota House of 


Representatives 
in 1917. In 1922 Senator Shipstead was 
the first Farmer-Labor party member 
ever to be elected to the U.S. Senate. 
the 
plight of the farmers and with condi- 


He was deeply concerned with 
tions of labor; he also had deepseated 
isolationist convictions, impelling him 
to oppose the World Court and vote 
against American membership in the 


United Nations. 


The Heavyweight Boxing Champion- 
ship of the World was regained by the 
United States when Floyd Patterson 
defeated Sweden’s Ingemar Johansson 
in the fifth round of the title fight held 
at the Polo Grounds in New York on 
June 20. Ingemar Johansson had held 
the championship for about a year. 
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The month of October the Summit 
Art Center (Summit, New Jersey) de- 
voted to a one-man show of forty paint- 
ings of the Norwegian-American Alf 
J. Stromsted, who came to this country 
from Norway about thirty-five years ago 
as a graduate electrical engineer. His 
paintings have been shown in many 
traveling exhibitions and in such im- 
portant national exhibitions as the 
Carnegie Institute, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Dr. Richard Beck, professor of Scan- 
dinavian languages and literatures and 
chairman of the Department of Modern 
and Classical Languages at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, spent most of 
the past summer in Iceland as the spe- 
cially invited guest of friends and ad- 
mirers from all parts of the country. 
The invitation was extended in recogni- 
tion of his long-time leadership in Ice- 
landic-American cultural activities and 
for his scholarly and literary work in 
the Icelandic field. He gave a public 
lecture at the University of Iceland on 
the history and the cultural activities 
of the Icelanders in America and spoke 
on related subjects at numerous gather- 
ings throughout the country. Several 
of his speeches, including the one de- 
livered on June 17, Iceland’s Ince- 
pendence Day, were broadcast nationa!- 
ly and have already been published. 
The latter half of July Dr. Beck spent 
in Norway, where he visited historical 
places and cultural institutions, and 
otherwise acquainted himself with the 
latest books in the field of Norwegian 
language and literature. 
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DENMARK’s world of 
sports was the victim 
of tragic disaster 
when on July 16 a 
private plane crashed 
at Copenhagen’'s 
Kastrup airport and 
its eight passengers 
were killed. All eight 
were among Denmark's top notch soc- 
cer players. Their names were Per 
Funch Jensen, Bérge Bastholm Larsen, 
Arne Karlsen, Erik Jensen, Kurt Krah- 
mer, Séren Andersen, Ib Eskildsen, 
Erling Spalk. Three of the players, 
Funch Jensen, Bastholm Larsen, and 
Karlsen had been elected to the team 
that was supposed to represent Den- 
mark at the Olympics in Rome. 


On Juty 16 the Danish Government 
refuted in a note handed over by the 
Danish chargé d'affaires in Moscow cer- 


tain allegations in a Soviet note of June 


27 as unsubstantiated and deplored the 
Soviet decision no longer to participate 
in disarmament negotiations in the 
Committee of Ten. The note refuted 
in particular the Soviet characteriza- 
tion of NATO—of which Denmark is 
a member—as an “aggressive bloc’’. The 
note pointed out that Denmark con- 
sidered the Committee of Ten a suit- 
able forum for disarmament talks and 
expressed the Danish Government's 
hopes that the talks would be resumed. 

In another diplomatic step the same 
chargé d'affaires, Jorgen Adamsen, an- 
swered certain Soviet complaints about 
Danish military planes overflying So- 
viet vessels in or near Danish waters. 
The Danish Government pointed out 
that the Danish jets in both cases had 


not overflown but bypassed the Soviet 
ships during routine training flights. 
Within the narrow geographical limits 
of Denmark, and on account of the 
congestion of traffic in Danish waters, 
it is impossible for Danish pilots to 
fly their jet fighters without coming 
near ships some of which may be for- 
eign, of whatever registry and flag. The 
flights had in both cases been within 
minimum heights required. 


KING FREDERIK, Queen Ingrid, and 
the heiress to the Princess 
Margrethe, spent three weeks in July 
in Greenland, where they 


throne, 


visited a 
number of places including S@ndre 
Strg@mfjord, Upernavik, Umanak, and 


Julianehaab. 


AMERICAN-DANISH 
the U.S. 


most Greenland has become so intense 


COOPERATION at 
base at Thule in northern- 
that a joint coordination committee 
has been created with seat in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This committee will, among 
other things, see to it that Danish in- 
terests are duly considered in connec- 
tion with construction work, supplies, 
etc. The base was visited in the course 
of the summer several times by repre- 
sentatives of the Danish and the Amer- 
ican press. 


AGAIN THIS YEAR, Copenhagen played 


host to international 


several conven- 
tions. The biggest was the gist Inter- 
national Convention of Geologists with 
about 3,000 participants from 104 coun- 
tries. More than 400 papers were pre- 
sented during the ten days it lasted. 
Before and after the convention 3,400 


of the participants made field trips to 
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IAEA 


Dr. Niels Bohr, Chairman of the Danish Atomic Energy Commission (left), 
Prime Minister Viggo Kampmann (center), and Sterling Cole, Director of 


the International Atomic Energy Agency, at the opening of the Conference 
on the Use of Radioisotopes in the Physical Sciences and Industry. 


various places in Denmark and the 
other Nordic countries. 

On September 6, Prime Minister 
Viggo Kampmann and Nobel Prize- 
winner Niels Bohr opened the Interna- 
tional 


Atomic Energy Agency's first 


convention. During its 12 days some 
600 atomic scientists from all parts of 
the world presented 326 reports. 
‘THROUGHOUT the summer Denmark 
has been active aiding the underde- 
veloped countries in various ways. In 
answer to a request from U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjéld Den- 
mark donated 11 tons of milk powder 
and canned meat to the Congo. An- 
similar Denmark 


swering a request, 


sent an 11-man patrol of military po- 
lice and a group of 15 army automobile 
mechanics to the Congo to serve with 
the U.N. force. 

However, Denmark had also some 
less agreeable contact with the chaotic 
conditions in the former Belgian col- 
ony. On August 23 a group of Con- 
Danish 


freighter Belgien in the port of Boma, 


golese soldiers boarded the 
kept the captain and the crew in check 
with machine guns, and arrested four 
Belgians onboar:. Two were later al- 
lewed to return to the ship, but the 
other two were deported to Leopold- 
ville. The Danish Government order- 
ed its consul-general in Leopoldville, 


Sandager Jeppesen, to protest to the 
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Congolese government about the in- 
cident. 

Denmark is also helping other un- 
About 
Danish experts in various fields have 


derdeveloped countries. 100 
left or will leave Denmark during the 
current year to serve on a consultant 
basis with the U.N. in various places. 
Mainly Danish civil engineers are in 
great demand. Iraq has asked for 21 
Danish engineers and architects to serve 
with the Ministry of Communications 
in Baghdad and help with the con- 
struction of bridges. Among the other 
countries assisted by Denmark is Thai- 
land. In cooperation with Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Industrial Basic Economy 
Corporation the Danish East Asiatic 
Company has founded the so-called 
Thai 
pany with the purpose of promoting 
the 


Industrial Advancement Com- 


industrialization of Thailand. 


DENMARK has become a_ preferred 
country olf transit fo1 people who flee 
to the world from behind the 


The 


cape so far took place on July 24, when 


free 


iron curtain. most dramatic es- 


a whole Czechoslovak family of 5 per- 


sons, including a 62-year-old grandma, 
jumped into the water of Gedser har- 
bor from an East German excursion 
boat Seebad Ahlbeck. The next morn- 
ing a similar escape took place when 
another family from Prague—friends 
of the first one—two grownups and two 
children—jumped from the same boat. 
A twelfth escapist, an 18-year old Ger- 
man, jumped from the same ship in 
the same harbor on August 19 in orde: 
to get over to West Germany that way. 

An even more dramatic episode hap- 
pened on August 20 when a leaking 


fishing boat from Kolbrzeg in Poland 
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arrived in Copenhagen in sinking con- 
dition with 7 grownups and 5 children 
on board. 

THE WELL-KNOWN former leader of 
the Agrarian Party 
sor Thorkil elected 
Secretary-General of the new European 


(Venstre), Profes- 
Kristensen, was 
Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) in Paris. 


On Denmark's 
foreign minister, Jens Otto Krag, called 
for resumption of disarmament talks 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 


among the great powers. On September 
23 he reminded the Council of Europe 
in Strasbourg that the U.N. Charter 
obliged all membe work 
for this goal. On September 28, he held 
a long speech in the U.N. 
New York in which he 
called disarmament the all-important 


nations to 


General 
Assembly in 


problem in international politics. He 
that 


disarmament might shift the balance 


said fears that an agreement ‘on 


of power had until now outweighed 
the fears felt about continued rearma- 
ment and called this the main reason 
why it had not been possible to con- 
clude an agreement. As a contribution 
of Denmark to an international inspec- 
tion arrangement Mr. Krag offered to 
open up for inspection ‘the huge ter- 
ritory of Greenland as the first step 
toward such an arrangement. The min- 
ister dealt also with aid to underde- 
veloped countries and told the As- 
sembly that although Denmark already 
is per capita the greatest contributor 
to the UN 
gram, that country intends to increase 
still 


program as well as to the Special Fund 


Technical Assistance Pro- 


its contributions further to this 


for Economic Development. 
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‘THE ICELANDERS en- 
joyed a good sum- 
mer, sunny, 
ably warm and mild 
as it often is in the 
North Atlantic when 
it is rainy on the 
Continent. Arctic and 
as imported flowers 
bloomed in wilderness and cultivated 
gardens, the their 
shirts as they gathered a rich crop of 
sundried hay, and if the elusive herring 
the seamen could hardly blame 
Not only the Icelanders 
but also a record number 


comfort- 


a 


ae // | a 


farmers removed 


failed, 
the weather. 
of tourists 
enjoyed the past summer, gathering 
strength for the darker months ahead. 

WHILE THE ICELANDERS find it diffi- 
cult to agree on many things political, 
economic, or cultural, 


they do agree 


on one thing: their President. Asgeir 
Asgeirsson has served with distinction 
and was this summer returned unop- 
posed for one more term. He was in- 
augurated at a ceremony in Reykjavik 
and will 


on August 1 occupy the 


Bessastadir residence for at least four 


more years. The Icelanders like his dig- 
nity and statesmanship, his manner of 
conducting his office as “primus inte 


pares.” 


IHIs WAS a summer of international, 
mostly Scandinavian, congresses in Ice- 
land. Most important of these was a 
Nordic 
brought together in Reykjavik the po- 
Nordic 
including all their Prime Minis- 


session of the Council, which 


litical leaders of the five coun- 
tries, 
ters, two score other Ministers, leaders 
of opposition parties, and many others. 
The meeting was primarily intended to 


strengthen Iceland’s ties to the rest of 
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Scandinavia, but pressing 
the least of 
which was the formation of rival trade 
blocs in Western Europe, the “Six” 
and the “Seven”. A sensation 
the meeting 


Eisenhower's ill chosen remark about 


problems 


were also discussed, not 


minor 
during was President 
the small welfare state in Europe, gen- 
erally taken to be Sweden. To this the 
Social-Democratic Premiers of Sweden, 
and Denmark 
fully, giving the press much material 


Norway, reacted force- 


to cable to the Scandinavian papers. 
IN sPITE OF decreased political activi- 
ty during the summer, the problems 


of the Icelandic economy were never 
The Olafur 


inet had introduced widespread and 


wholly absent. Thors cab- 


stern economic measures last winter, 
hoping to cure Iceland's unfavorable 
balance of payments and to halt con- 
tinued inflation. These measures im- 
posed burdens upon the population, 
and the leading question has been how 
the Communist-led unions would react. 
The 


a conference of union leaders in early 


Iceland Labor Federation called 
summer, but decided to postpone wage 
demands and possible strikes and coor- 
dinate the demands of various unions. 
During the September elections of del- 
egates to the bi-annual Congress of the 
Federation, the Communists still did 
not advocate strike action. 

As to the general results of the Eco- 
nomic 


Program, Government spokes- 


men claim it is going according to plan 
How- 
the failure of the herring season 


and showing favorable results. 
ever, 
and a serious drop in world prices of 
fish meal and fish oils have introduced 
great difficulties. Not only has this de- 


creased national currency income but 


also brought new losses to the fishing 
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Pétur Thomsen 


At the inauguration, for a third term, of President Asgeir Asgeirsson: (from 
left) Fridjon Skarphédinsson, President of the Alping; Prime Minister 


Olafur Thors: Mrs. 


Asgeirsson ; 


President 


Asgeir Asgeirsson; Pérdur 


Eyjolfsson, Chief Justice of Iceland. 


fleet. This will, in the coming months, 


be the most serious problem facing the 


Government, and the Communist and 
Progressive Opposition parties already 
claim that the Economic Program has 


failed. 


THE pisPUTE with the United King- 
dom fisheries limits 
unsolved. After the failure of 


the U.N. Geneva Conference on mari- 


over the 12-mile 


is still 


time boundaries last spring, the Brit- 
ish fishing industry decided not to chal- 
lenge the 12-mile limits off Iceland for 
three months in the hope of a settle- 
ment. Towards the end of this period 
the two Governments agreed upon ne- 


gotiations, while the Icelanders reiter- 
ated their firm stand. These talks were 


due to start in Reykjavik October 1. 
Ihe opposition parties heavily criti- 
cized the Government for entering into 
these talks and claimed that Iceland's 
sacrificed 
British. A 


public rally was scheduled in Reykjavik 


interests were about to be 


in an agreement with the 


on the very day when the talks began. 


NEUTRALITY has been much in the 


news in Iceland this summer. A move- 


ment and 


organized by Communists 
supported by many in the other op- 
position parties, carried on a large- 
scale propaganda campaign demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the American 
defense force and the readoption of a 


policy of neutrality. 
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‘THE NORWEGIAN Par- 

liament finished its 

busy spring session on 

June 3, after meeting 

for eight hours at a 

stretch, to adjourn 
for the summer. 

; Just before adjourn- 
NORWAY ing, Parliament gave 
final approval to the 3,450 million kro- 
ner State budget for the second half of 
1960, from July 1 through December 
31. Starting January 1, 1961, the State 
budget will follow the calendar year. 
An opposition proposal, calling for 
moderate reduction in personal tax 
rates, was defeated by 
the majority 
the tax relief would 
principally have helped big tax pay- 
ers, besides reducing revenue by 150 
million kroner. 


70 to 62 votes. 
Spokesmen for Labor 


maintained that 


Perhaps the most important action 
taken by Parliament in that session was 
to approve ratification of the pact for 
EFTA—the European Free Trade As- 


sociation, which went into force on July 


1, 1960. Only the sole Communist rep- 
resentative voted against approval of 
the pact that links Norway with the 
Outer Seven nations. 

Government plans for a 414 million 
kroner hydroelectric power develop- 
ment scheme were unanimously sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. The plans call 
for construction of two new power sta- 
tions to add 410,000 kilowatt to the 
capacity of the Tokke project, and erec- 
tion of new power transmission lines. 
Parliament also approved a pact with 
Sweden for exchange of electric power. 
The Norwegian Government expects 
with a the World 
-Bank. to finance these projects. 

King Olav V, in a traditional cere- 


sizable loan. from 
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mony on September 30, dissolved the 
104th regular session of the Norwegian 
Parliament. The session was 
opened by the King in a ceremony on 
October 3. 


105th 


At a special meeting, September 29, 
Parliament unanimously postponed 
consideration of a proposal to amend 
the Constitution so as to permit trans- 
ferring national sovereignty to a supra- 
national organization, with approval 
by a 2/3 majority of the Members. 
Postponement was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Foreign and Constitu- 
tional Affairs Committee. Afterwards, 
a Similar proposal to the same end was 
offered by five non-Communist repre- 
sentatives of as many different political 
parties. 

In a g-hour debate, speakers of all 
parties, except the sole Communist 
representative, expressed agreement in 
principle that the Constitution should 
be amended as indicated. The main 
disagreement was whether the Consti- 
tutional amendment in question should 
require a 2/3, 3/4, 4/5, Or 5/6 major- 
ity. These alternatives are offered in 
the new proposal, which may be con- 
sidered by the Parliament to be elected 
in September, 1961. 


BritisH PRiME MINISTER Harold Mac- 
millan, accompanied by Lady Dorothy, 
flew back to London June 10 after a 
j-day visit to Norway. Before his de- 
parture, the Premier told Oslo report- 
ers that his stay had been most en- 
joyable and rewarding. 


AT THE REQUEST of the United Na- 
tions, Norway has sent several teams 
of specialists to serve with the U.N. 
force in the Republic of Congo. 

Fifteen Army officers and non-coms 
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are working with the U.N. motor ve- 
hicle maintenance team. Headed by a 
Danish Major, the team also includes 
fifteen Danish workshop specialists. 

The Norwegian Air Force contingent 
in Congo includes an 8-man crew for 
two Otter reconnaissance planes, an 8- 
member helicopter crew, and nine Nor- 
wegians who man two C-119 transport 
planes. 

Other Norwegians serving with the 
U.N. force include an Army medical 
team comprising two physicians and 
two nurses. Also, four Norwegian off- 
cers serve on the staff of the Chief of 
the U.N. Force in Congo. 


Dr. HARALD Beyer, 68, Professor of 
European Literature at Bergen Uni- 
versity and History 
and other 
works, died in August. His literary his- 
tory, translated into both German and 
English, was published in the United 
States by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 


author of A 


of Norwegian Literature 


Norway during the summer replied 
to several notes from the Soviet Union. 
A note of July 11, alleging that the 
American RB-47 airplane shot down 
over the Barents Sea had received per- 
mission to land in Norway, if neces- 
sary, was rejected as groundless. So was 
a Soviet note alleging that Norwegian 
Air Force planes had buzzed Soviet 
ships off the Norwegian coast. Soviet 
charges of Norwegian complicity in the 
RB-47 incident was repeated in a note 
of August 10: To this the Norwegians 
decided not to reply. Earlier, Norwe- 
gian Premier Einar Gerhardsen replied 
to a note from Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev on the subject of new 
Soviet disarmament proposals. He also 
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expressed strong clisagreement with 
statements made by the Soviet Deputy 
Premier. 

In a note of July 22, the Norwegian 
Government flatly denied Soviet asser- 
tions that the RB-47 type U.S. Air 
Force plane had permission to use Nor- 
wegian territory for emergency landing. 
Permission to land was not applied for 
and was not granted by the Govern- 
ment or any other Norwegian author- 
ity, stated the note. At the same time, 
the Norwegian Government firmly re- 
pudiated Soviet accusations that NATO 
is pursuing an aggressive policy. The 
second Soviet note on the same subject, 
dated that 


Norwegian Government must bear the 


August 10, declared the 
full responsibility for “Norwegian com- 
plicity in provocations of the U.S. plane 
shot down in the Barents Sea.” Reply- 
ing to the Norwegian note of July 22, 
the Soviet Union repeated all previous 
allegations. Moreover, Norwegian ex- 
planations were brushed aside as “trick- 
ery” and “at least very strange.” 

On July 14, Norway received a Soviet 
note alleging that Norwegian Air Force 
planes had flown too close to Soviet 
ships off the Norwegian coast. Norway 
replied that the flights mentioned in 
the note were part of routine coastal 
patrols which also involve identification 
of ships. Norwegian Air Force pilots, 
it was stated, have observed standing 
orders not to embarrass sea traffic. 

Replying to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s note of June 2, concern- 
ing the new Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals, Norwegian Premier Einar Ger- 
hardsen “As re- 
peatedly stated, the Norwegian Govern- 


observed as follows: 
ment shares the opinion that general 
and complete disarmament, under ade- 
quate control, must be the main objec- 
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tive of international policy. Therefore, 
Norway has strong hopes and great ex- 
pectations that negotiations of the 10- 
nation committee will succeed in bring- 
ing the question of disarmament closer 
to a solution.” 

Disarmament was also the subject of 
a Soviet note dated June 27. In its re- 
ply, Norway expressed regret that the 
Soviet Union had 


broken off the 10- 
nation committee talks, immediately 
before Western disarmament propos- 


als were about to be offered. “This,” 
the Norwegian Government observed, 
“does not appear to be consistent with 
the widespread demand for negotia- 
tions and the great importance attached 
to disarmament.” 

In the latter part of June, Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan vis- 
ited Norway to open a Soviet indus- 
trial exposition in Oslo. In public and 
private statements he criticized Nor- 
way’s close defense ties with U.S.A., 
warned nuclear 
in Norway's armed forces, 


against introducing 
weapons 
and urged Norway to switch to a pol- 
icy of neutrality. 


Norway's television network was of- 
ficially opened by King Olav on Au- 
gust 20. The ceremony in Oslo, mark- 
ing the start of regular operations, was 
attended by Premier Einar Gerhardsen, 
Broadcasting Chief Kaare Fostervoll 
and other officials. After completion 
of the first construction stage, Norwe- 

TV 
one 


gian transmitters cover districts 


million of the 3.5 
population. 


with million 


THE NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE, 


which so far has carried about 720,000 
passengers across the North Atlantic, 


celebrated its 50th anniversary with a 
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banquet in Oslo on August 27. Held 
aboard the N.A.L. flagship M. S. Berg- 
ensfjord, the event was attended by 300 
guests headed by Crown Prince Harald. 
Among others were Norwegian Com- 
merce Minister Arne Skaug, U.S. Am- 
bassador Frances E. Willis, and many 
of N.A.L.’s early backers. 

‘THE NORWEGIAN Institute of Tech- 
Tekniske Hgyskole— 
marked its 50th anniversary with a 


nology—Norges 


series of events, September 15-17. At the 
same time, the N.T.H. Student Society 
observed its semi-centennial. About 600 
persons, headed by King Olav 
Prince Harald, attended the 
jubilee commencement, meetings, lec- 


and 
Crown 


tures and banquets. 


NEA POWER located in the 


Norwegian province of South Tr@nde- 


PLANT, 


lag, was officially opened on September 
26 by Norwegian Prime Minister Einar 
Gerhardsen. At the same time, Swedish 
Premier Tage Erlander pushed a but- 
ton to connect the plant with the na- 
tional power grid in Sweden. The Nea 
plant, which will export half of its 
output to the Swedish capital of Stock- 
holm, is the first major power link be- 
tween the two nations. The dedication 
ceremony took place in the plant’s mas- 
ter control room, blasted over 3,500 
into the mountain, with a solid 
rock ceiling of 750 feet. Artificial light- 
ing simulates daylight and real plants 


feet 


grow outside the windows. 


Kinc Buumisot and Queen Sirikit 
of Thailand were on an dfficial visit 
to Norway, September 19-21. Their pro- 
and 
around Oslo and a gala banquet at 
the Royal Palace. 


gram included sightseeing in 
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THE ELECTIONS to the 
lower house of 
Riksdag on Septem- 
ber 18, which resulted 
in a surprisingly clear 
vote of confidence for 
the governing Social- 
Democrats, were fol- 
SWEDEN lowed by proud re- 
joicing in the Government camp and 
keen self-searching within the opposi- 
tion, especially the Conservative and 
Liberal parties. These two groups seem 
convinced that the Social-Democrats 
were greatly helped by the rivalry 
among their opponents, and attempts 


the 


will probably be made to achieve a 
coordinated or united opposition in the 
future. Even the question of a possible 
fusion of Conservatives and Liberals 
has been raised in the press. 

A few weeks before the elections the 
Liberals and the Center party, the 
third opposition group, tried to co- 
ordinate their efforts, but the Center, 
formerly known as the Agrarian par- 
ty, did not come out in favor of the 
new legislation about mandatory serv- 
ice pensions which the Liberals at an 
early stage had decided to support. The 
Conservatives pursued their own course, 
concentrating their fire on parts of the 
social-welfare system, including the stat- 
utory pensions, and what they described 
as loose public spending. Several Con- 
servative newspapers, however, seemed 
to have some difficulty following the 
party leadership. 

The new pensions legislation may 
thus have played a rather important 
part in the elections, although the at- 
titude taken by the Liberals actually 
ruled out its abolishment under a new 
cabinet. The Government, on the other 
hand, had the handicap of the recent- 


but 
the psychological effects of this levy 
must have been largely offset by the 
favorable economic situation and rising 
personal earnings. As a result of the 
elections the Social-Democrats hold a 
stronger position in parliament than 
they ever had in the nineteen-fifties. 
Attendance at the polls, including 
the postal votes, was around 85 per 
cent, the highest figure ever reached in 
Sweden. The election programs via tele- 


ly introduced general sales tax, 


vision, which for the first time reached 
a great majority of the voters, prob- 
ably contributed to the heavy turn- 
Pclitical leaders sometimes em- 
phasized during the campaign that 
more important than that the citizens 
vote, is that they know what they are 
voting for, and against. 


out, 


The Social-Democrats drew 47.8 per 
cent of the votes and the three demo- 
cratic Opposition parties 47.7 per cent. 
The line-up in the house will 
be 114 Social-Democrats, 113 Liberals, 


lower 


Conservatives and Center party mem- 
The Com- 
munists balance of 
power, but it does not seem likely that 
they will be able to make much use 
of this position. In the Riksdag as a 
whole there will be 191 Social-Demo- 
crats, 185 members of the opposition, 
and seven Communists. The Social- 
Democrats, therefore, will not com- 
mand a majority of their own in the 
case of joint voting, which takes place 
when the two houses disagree on taxes 


bers, and five Communists. 


thus retain the 


or appropriations. 

The Liberals, according to the final 
figures, will have 40 seats in the lower 
house, and the 
Center party 34. The Conservatives lost 


the Conservatives 39, 


six seats, while the two other groups 
The Social-Democrats 


gained two each. 
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gained three, or two less than before 
the counting of the mail votes. The 
number of seats in the lower house has 
been increased by one to 22. 


THE power of the Swedish parlia- 
ment, the Riksdag, will be increased 
considerably according to the draft of 
a new constitution which is being con- 
sidered by a Commission appointed in 
1954 and has been summarized in the 
press. The Swedish constitution, which 
was adopted in 1809 although many 
amendments have made since 
then, is the oldest written constitution 
in Europe. 


been 


While under the present system leg- 
islation is the joint function of parlia- 
ment and government, the Riksdag, if 
the proposed constitution should be 
adopted, would be able to make new 
laws or repeal existing ones without 
the consent of the General 
parliamentary control of government 
would be increased. “The ancient right 
of the Swedish people to tax them- 
selves” would still “be exercised by 
the Riksdag alone,” and parliament's 
influence on the preparation of the fi- 
nal government budget would be broad- 
ened. At the request of at least one- 
third of the Riksdag members, for in- 
stance, appropriations by the legisla- 
ture would be regarded as preliminary 
until the minister of finance presents 
his final bill for the new fiscal year. 
The Riksdag, moreover, would be able 
to force the government, or individual 
cabinet ministers, to resign by passing 
a motion submitted by at least five 
members, and reading: “The govern- 
ment—or, for instance, the minister of 


cabinet. 


social affairs—no longer enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Riksdag.”” The proposed 
constitution also elevates the speaker 
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of the parliament—or the senior speak- 
er, if the two-chamber system should 
be preserved—to “deputy head of state.” 
The Constitutional Commission will al- 
so, among other things, recommend a 
reform of the electoral system. The 
modernization of the constitution, how- 
ever, will inevitably take time. The fun- 
damental laws can be changed only if 
the cabinet and two successive parlia- 
mentary sessions, separated by a gen- 
eral election, agree. Unless special elec- 
tions are called, the revision will not 
be terminated until 1965. 


AFTER MORE than a year of negotia- 
tions, a pension plan for salaried em- 
ployees in Swedish industry, to be in- 
tegrated with the general service pen- 
sion that went into effect at the begin- 
ning of this year, has been approved 
by the Swedish Employers’ Confedera- 
tion and two of the largest organiza- 
tions of salaried employees. While it 
concerns an estimated 200,000 persons, 
it is expected also to affect pensions 
arrangements for all privately employed 
in banks, shipping concerns, newspa- 
pers, hotels, restaurants, business firms, 
etc. 

According to the new plan, effective 
retroactively to January 1, 1960, a pen- 
sion of 65 per cent will be paid when 
the salary earned at pension age, after 
go years of service, is 31,500 kronor or 
less. For salaries between 31,500 and 
63,000 kronor, the pension is 32.5 per 
cent of the terminal salary. Salary in- 
creases received up to the age of 60 
will also yield pension. 

Most salaried employees in industry 
have previously been members of a vol- 
untary pension plan, under which the 


individual employee has paid eight per 


cent while his employer contributed 12 
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per cent. With the coordination now 
agreed on, the employees obtain a 15 
per cent increase in salary, which, how- 
ever, includes the now abolished eight 
per cent previously paid out by the em- 
ployee. A total sum of about 375 mil- 
lion kronor is estimated to be involved 
in salary increases. Men enter pension 
age at 65 and women at 60. 

The press generally welcomed the 
new arrangement as fair and timely, 
since it narrows the gap between the 
and 
those by salaried employees. The con- 
sensus is that a difficult and compli- 
cated problem has been solved in an 


benefits long enjoyed by labor 


atmosphere of understanding and co- 
operation, even though it took a long 
time to arrive at a solution. 

ANOTHER SELF-CONTAINED SUBURB, 
known as Farsta and similar to Valling- 
by which has attracted considerable at- 
tention abroad, is being completed 
southeast of Stockholm. The apartment 
buildings and houses are deployed 
around a shopping and recreation cen- 
ter which will serve the 30,000 inhab- 
itants of Farsta itself and at least the 
same number from neighboring com- 
munities. No motorcars will be permit- 
ted into the central square, which meas- 


ures five hundred feet in length. In its 


middle is a large fountain group, with 
a wading pool for children which in 
winter will be turned into a skating 


rink. Around the square there will be 
three department stores and specialty 
shops of many kinds, banks, post and 
telegraph offices, restaurant, cinema, 
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theater, library, church, community 
house, youth center, etc. All freight 
deliveries will go underground via a 
forty-foot-wide concrete road. Shopping 
housewives will be able to deposit their 
children in a playground or nursery, 
under expert care, and there will also 
Not far 
Farsta, Sweden’s first industrial atomic 


be medical facilities. from 
reactor is being constructed. It is sched- 
uled for completion in 1962 or 1963, 
when it will start to turn out heat for 


some 10,000 homes in the new town. 


SWEDEN’s fourth research reactor, the 
R-2-0, the 
Atomic Energy Company's research cen- 
Studsvik, Stockholm. 
It has a peak thermal effect of 100 kw, 


recently went critical at 


ter at south of 


but about 


will generally operate at 
5 W. R-2-0 is the “baby brother” of 
the R-2 


Studsvik and wil] use the same 27-foot- 


material testing reactor at 
deep pool. It will primarily be used 
for irradiation protection tests and for 
preparing experiments with the R-2. 
When going critical, the reactor has a 
core of 28 fuel units with a total ura- 
nium content of 3.356 grams of U 295, 
imported from the United States. The 
new installation has been delivered by 
the Swedish General Electric Company, 
ASEA, of Vasteras, and is the first com- 
plete reactor to have been built by a 
Swedish company on regular conimer- 
cial terms, calling for sealed bids. It 
was completed in 12 months and has 
cost 


about 1.5 million kronor, or ap- 


proximately $3,000,000. 
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Egil’s Saga. TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD 
ICELANDIC, WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
Notes By Gwyn Jones. The Syracuse 
University Press for The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. Syracuse, New 


York. 1960. 257 pp. Price $6.00. 


Egil’s Saga Skallagrimssonar, to use its 
full Icelandic title (although commonly 
also known as Egla), ranks rightly among 
the greatest of the Icelandic Family Sagas, 
in historical interest, plot construction, 
character portrayal, and mastery of style. 
A family saga in the truest sense of the 
word, it recounts the dramatic and often 
turbulent story of several generations of 
one of the leading families of early Ice- 
land, centering around the most outstand- 
ing member of the family, the towering 
figure of Egill Skallagrimsson, ruthless 
viking and highly gifted poet, a complex 
and fascinating individual, personifying in 
a striking degree the conflicting elements in 
his race and cultural background. A new 
English translation of the remarkable and 
famous saga bearing his name is, there- 
fore, an event which will attract the at- 
tention of both scholars in the field and 
others interested in the saga literature. 

In a scholarly, lucidly presented introduc- 
tion, and sufficiently detailed for its pur- 
pose, Professor Jones dis \sses the tradi- 
tional and historical bax!;round of the 
saga, the poems and verses, date and au- 
thorship, special aspects of the saga, and 
the manuscripts. He is obviously thorough- 
ly acquainted with the extensive literature 
on the subject, and his conclusions are 
equally sound. Among other matters, he 
deals in some detail with Dr. Sigurdur 
Nordal’s arguments in favor of Snorri 
Sturluson’s authorship of Egil’s Saga, which 
to this reviewer, at any rate, appear highly 
convincing. 

And now to the translation itself. As 
stated in the preface, it follows the text 
of Dr. Nordal’s edition in the [slenzk 
Fornrit series (1933), and a sounder foun- 
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dation in that respect could not be found. 
That having been established, one may ask 
the question of how the translator has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the Icelandic text into 
English. 

It has long and correctly been recognized 
that the translation of .he Icelandic sagas 
into English (and other foreign languages, 
for that matter) is no easy undertaking; 
the translator must, on the one hand, avoid 
the Scylla of too great archaism, and, on 
the other, the Charybdis of too much col- 
loquialism, as the style of the sagas is gen- 
erally clear and straightforward. Happily, 
the recent trend in saga translation has 
been in that direction, of which Professor 
Paul Schach’s new translation of Eyrbyggja 
Saga (in collaboration with Professor Lee 
M. Hollander) is an excellent example. 

By and large, Professor Jones’ transla- 
tion of Egil’s Saga is both faithful to the 
original and readable as well, certainly a 
far cry from the general archaism and the 
extreme literalism of E. R. Eddison’s other- 
wise scholarly and in many ways notable 
translation (1930). Nevertheless, Professor 
Jones’ translation suffers at times from un- 
duly archaic expressions, too great literal- 
ism, and unfortunate phrasing. To cite a 
few instances: On p. 33 “er nokkurir eru 
bordi” is translated “who show a high 
port’; on p. 36 “menn storlatir” becomes 
“men of high stomach”; on p. 69 “ok var 
ménnum pa alltidraett um pa ferd” is ren- 
dered “and men’s mouths were now full 
of their voyage”; on p. 74 “hann er fullr 
upp ulfuSar” is translated “he is wolf to 
the throat of him”. These, and other sim- 
ilar expressions which mar the translation, 
could, it appears to this reviewer, have 
been improved upon in the manuscript, 
allowing for the question of taste in such 
matters. The last of the above statements 
could, for instance, have simply been trans- 
lated “full of savageness’”, as Cleasby does 
in his and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English 
Dictionary. 

How to translate proper names, such as 
the personal nicknames, which abound in 
Egil’s Saga and elsewhere in the sagas, is 
a moot and much debated question. In 
many cases they are, doubtiess, best left 
untranslated, with the necessary explana- 
tions. On this point I frequently find my- 
self in disagreement with Professor Jones, 
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when he translates Oddr 
einbui as Odd Live-alone, and other exam- 
ples could be cited. 

While, as already indicated, the task of 
translating the Icelandic saga prose into 
another language is a difficult one, it is 
a relatively easy matter compared to trans- 
lating the skaldic poetry of the sagas, be- 
cause of its intricate verse-forms and its 
involved poetic diction, metaphorical and 
descriptive expressions (kennings), unde 
niably often far-fetched. Professor Jones 
has bravely attempted to translate the 
skaldic verses in Egil’s Saga into English 
in their elaborate original form. Unfortu- 
nately, his efforts leave a great deal to be 
desired, both in fluency and clarity, grant 
ing that the explanations and, in some 
cases, the English prose translations, in- 
cluded in the appended notes, are of some 
help. The translations of Egil’s great 
poems, far simpler in form than the skaldic 
verses, are more successful. But why not 
call his Sonatorrek simply ‘Sons’ Lament” 
rather than “Sons’ Wreck’’? 

Reference has already been made to the 
value of the appended notes for the inter 
pretation of the skaldic verses. The notes 
also contain much valuable geographical 
and historical information. The maps in- 
cluded are also helpful, but an index is 
lacking. 

The book is excellently printed and at- 
tractive in appearance. 


for instance, 


RIcHARD Beck 
The University of North Dakota 


NATO and American Security. Eprrep 
BY Kraus Knorr. Princeton University 
Press. 1959. 342 pp. Price $6.00. 

The present and future role of the North 
Atlantic Treaty ,Organization, both as the 
guarantor of the: security of the United 
States and its Allies and as a positive, in- 
tegrative device, has been widely thought 
about and debated during the last several 
years. A sizable shelf of books on “The 
Strained Alliance” has already been pub- 
lished, to which has now been added the 
present volume, which, appearing under 
the imprint of the Center of International 
Studies at Princeton University, offers a 
far-ranging and. well-balanced.assessment of 
the military situation as of today and of the 
more likely future developments. 
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Originating in two conferences held at 
Princeton University, the book has the 
form of a symposium, containing papers 
by twelve of the participants and conclud- 
ing with a splendid summing-up by the 
Editor, Professor Klaus Knorr. Among the 
many disturbing questions raised by the 
Does the 
threat of American massive retaliation ac- 
tually protect our European Allies? What 
are the pros and cons for independent 
European nuclear capabilities? Is nuclear 
sharing the best solution? What is the place 
NATO 
strategy? Would disengagement in Europe 
serve the peace and security? 
What will be the effect of the decreasing 
credibility of 


contributors are such as these: 


of limited war, and total war, in 
cause of 
massive retaliation? 

In searching for meaningful answers to 
these and a host of other questions, the 
Princeton conferees have proceeded on cer- 
tain generally agreed-to assumptions, the 
chief of which concern the growing Rus- 
sian strength in Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles, a fact which confronts NATO 
with a situation that is most likely to de- 
teriorate before any real improvement can 
be effected. But, although not as formidable 
as desirable militarily, NATO, of course, 
has the American Strategic Air Command, 
which however is outside NATO control, 
as an extremely effective and, it is hoped, 
decisive support. Among other overt or 
implied assumptions we might here single 
out the one to the effect that the question 
of nuclear armament for the smaller NATO 
Allies, like Denmark and Norway, is one 
that not only has military but above all 
political significance. 

The contributors, the majority of whom 
are American political scientists and in- 
ternational relations specialists, do not ar- 
rive at a consensus on all points but deal 
in an incisive manner with the many dif- 
ferent aspects of these related problems; 
they plow both widely and deeply and 
analyze the various alternatives open to 
the Western coalition. 

Besides its sections on NATO strategy, 
total and limited war, nuclear sharing and 
similar topics, the volume also includes 
chapters on NATOr yis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union and NATO's reMitions with two of 
its members states, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. No doubt, chapters on France and 





on the three Scandinavian partners ought 
to have been added to round out the pic- 
ture. The two contributions dealing with 
the “Problems of Coalition and Deter- 
rence” and “Surprise Attack and Disarma- 
ment” provide an especially penetrating 
and stimulating view of the intricate is- 
sues involved. All in all, a book not only 
to be read but to be the subject for 
thoughtful reflection! 

Erik J. Frus 


An 11th Century Byzantine Last Judge- 
ment in Iceland. By SeL_ma JONnspOT- 
Tir. Almenna Bokafélagid. Reykjavik. 
1959. 95 pp. plus 66 illustrations. Price 
on application. 

Jne seldom sees meticulous scholarship 
and research presented, in good English 
and with pictures, in so fascinating a way 
as this work by the curator of Art in Ice- 
land's National Museum, Selma Jénsdottir. 
This book is an investigation of the frag- 
ments of panels carved on fir wood now in 
the National Museum of Iceland but even- 
tually from the great Hall of Flatatuga in 
northern Iceland, the only preserved depic- 
tion of the Byzantine Last Judgment that 
is on wood instead of mosaics, ivory, tem 
pera, or illuminated manuscript. 

According to Icelandic sagas the Hall of 
Flatatuga was erected by a great Icelandic 
builder Thordur hreda in the tenth cen- 
tury, and traces of it were visited by tourists 
as late as the nineteenth century. The 
panels there were executed by some Ice- 
landic woodcarver about 1070 a.p., prob- 
ably from drawings brought by Byzantine 
monks to Iceland. 

The Byzantine conception of The Last 
Judgment is more elaborate, more terrible, 
than that of western Christendom. For ex 
ample, animals who have devoured human 
beings come to deliver up their dead for 
judgment. 

Incidentally, the reviewer adds this as 
another link in the mediaeval! relations of 
Scandinavia and Byzantium. Many were the 
pilgrims from the North who walked across 
the Continent not to Rome but to Byzan- 
tium, The Great City, the Miklagar® of the 
Norsemen. And, as today the little army 
of the Vatican is Swiss so the Emperors of 
the East employed their “Varangian” guard 
of soldiers from Scandinavia. 

Mm. &. 
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New Borzoi Books 
of Interest 


KREUGER: 
GENIUS AND 
SWINDLER 


by Robert Shaplen 


The rise and fall of Ivar Kreuger, 
the Swedish Match hing. “In a 
sprightly introduction, the econo- 
mist, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
strongly recommends the book to 
‘everyone connected with financial 
matters.’ The recommendation is 
hereby seconded and extended to 
everyone interested in the tragically 
rococo Twenties.”—Eric GoLDMAN, 
New York Times Book Review. 
$4.50 


MY CROWN, 
MY LOVE 


by Ruth Stephan 


A fascinating biographical novel— 
by the author of The Flig/t—about 
Queen Christina of Sweden and her 
life in seventeenth-century Rome at 
the zenith of the Baroque period. “A 
master of her materials and of a cen- 
tury of history and of a great cast of 
characters.”—Lron Eve. “Remark- 
able for its historical background 
and beautiful writing.”—FaNnny 
Butcuer, Chicago Tribune $5.00 


At better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 
Publisher 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMEeRICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Franz Berwald. By Ropert Layton. 
Anthony Blond Ltd. London. 1959. Ill. 
194 pp. Price 18/-. 

Young Robert Layton accomplished most 


of the research for this first English-lan- 
guage volume on Sweden's remarkable 19th- 


in Stockholm on a Swedish Government 
Scholarship. The first publication took 
place, however, not in the author's native 
England, but in Sweden, as translated into 
Swedish by Folke H. Térnb'om. 

Well, better late than never, as the saying 
goes; for though most of Berwald’s music 
occupies a place in the world picture 
comparable to that of our own Edward 
MacDowell, the person that emerges from 
the pages of Mr. Layton’s book is a singu 
larly fascinating one—versatile, resourceful, 


and a musical creator of no mean powers. 


We must remember that Berwald composed 
his most strikingly original symphonies 
during the 1840's, when Mendelssohn, Cho 
pin and Schumann ruled the musical roost 
in Europe so far as instrumental music 
went. Yet the best pages of Berwald (you 
can hear his Symphonie Singuliére on a 
Decca LP disc) sound startlingly modern 
even today—his contemporaries would have 
called them bizarre. 

From the story of Berwald, as Mr. Layton 
tells it, this determined and many-sided 
Stockholmer suffered from too many ob- 
structions and interruptions in his musica! 
life to gain the creative momentum that 
could have made the difference between a 
gifted and a great composer. That he was 
a fine executive and business administrator 
stood Berwald in good stead during the 
years when he was running a Swedish 
gymnastic establishment in Berlin (using 
apparatus of his own invention!), running 
a brick works or managing a glass factory. 
No wonder in his later years, when asked 
by a stranger whether he was a composer, 
he snapped back, “No, a glassblower!”’ 

Mr. Layton tells his story well and sup- 
plements it with sound analysis of the 
major Berwald scores. Unlike many biog- 
raphers of neglected creative artists, he has 
avoided throughout his book the pitfall of 
idolatry, withal preserving genuine interest 
in and affection for his subject. 

Davin HALu 
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-og hjertet har sine grunde. By Ex- 
LEN Fussinc. Grafisk Forlag. Copen- 
hagen. 1959. 223 pp. Obtainable from 
Thyra Fjellanger’s Book Store, 6005— 
8th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


The author of this novel was born in the 
United States but spent her childhood and 
early youth in Denmark, to which she re- 
cently returned after making her American 
literary debut in 1950 with “. .. And the 
Streets Are Covered with Gold.” This bi- 
national background and also the quality 
of the book under review provide justifi- 
cation for its being dealt with in these 
columns, usually, of course, 
books printed in English. 


limited to 


—og hjertet har sine grunde is indeed an 
entertaining novel, the story of a woman 
written from a woman's viewpoint. Told in 
the first person and with much psychologi 
cal insight and understanding, this love 
story, whose locale shifts from New York to 
France and back, points up many of the 
problems faced sooner or later by most 
women. Miss Fussing’s description of the 
thorny paths of love and her ability to 
keep the reader’s eye riveted to the pages 
make the undersigned, for one, look for- 
ward with much anticipation to her next 
book. 


ULtLA HERBERG 


BOOK NOTES 


In Christmas As I Like to Remember It 
Audrey Ihme Bacon has reached back into 
her childhood memories to present an il 
lustrated account of gay holiday festivities 
in Norway. This charming volume, which 
is eminently suited to be read aloud, is 
filled with the warm, glowing memory of 
old songs and customs and provides a color 
ful picture of family life and Yuletide cele 
brations in the North. (Pageant Press. 34 
pp- Ll. Price $2.00). 


The 1961 the annual Dansk 
Nytaar provides its increasing number of 
readers with a wealth of stories 
and illustrations, mainly devoted to their 
Danish heritage and the life and achieve- 
ments of Danish-Americans. Edited by Paul 
C. Nyholm and Georg Strandvold, the vol- 
ume is published by Lutheran Publishing 
House, Blair, Neb. (180 pp. Price $1.00). 


Edition of 


articles, 
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Announcing the forthcoming publication of: 


A HISTORY OF 
SWEDISH LITERATURE 


By ALRIK GUSTAFSON 


54 photographs 
Nearly 700 pages $8.00 


In this important new book Professor Gustafson traces the whole history 
of Swedish literature. Long awaited, it is the most complete account 
available in any language other than Swedish. 


Professor Gustafson provides critical appraisals of the work of such 
internationally known authors as Strindberg, Selma Lagerléf, and Par 
Lagerkvist, as well as a host of others. A particularly useful section for 
librarians and scholars is an extensively critical bibliographical guide. 
There is also a selected list of Swedish literature available in English 
translation. 


The book is handsomely designed and illustrated with 54 half-tone 
reproductions of photographs. 


Professor Gustafson, chairman of the Scandinavian department at the 
University of Miunesota, is the author or editor of a number of other 
works on Scandinavian literature. 


Order copies now, for delivery next month, from your bookseller, 


from the publisher, or from The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Published for The American-Scandinavian Foundation by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Seven of Hans Christian Andersen’s best 
known tales have been sensitively trans- 
lated by Eva Le Gallienne and appear in an 
exceptionally attractive volume published 
by Harper & Brothers. The translator is not 
only a world-famous actress but has for 
many years taken an interest in Andersen's 
stories and has also gained new laurels 
with her Ibsen translations. The present 
volume, titled Seven Tales by H. C. An- 
dersen, contains a selection of those that 
have always been the favorites of children 
and is beautifully illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Of special interest are the fore- 
words written for the book by the trans- 
lator and the illustrator. (1959. 128 pp. 
Price $3.95). 


The story of a doubter who became a 
“great Christian” is told with skill, com- 
passion and insight in the novel Thomas 
by Nathaniel Christensen. Unfolding 
against the: background of three genera- 
tions of Scandinavian-Americans in Minne- 
sota, this dramatic and meaningful story 
probes into the hearts of its characters, 
into their religious beliefs and their hopes 
and fears and also indicates answers to 
some of the challenging questions of our 
time. The author, who is Danish born, has 
devoted most of his life to music but has 
also written a number of stories, poems, 
and articles. (Vantage Press. 1959. 218 pp. 
Price $3.75). 


From Norway comes a delightful chil- 
dren’s book which combines in right pro- 
portion elements of fantasy, gay witchery 
and fabulous adventure. “he Magic Chalk 
by Zinken Hopp has an original plot, droll 
humor and charming characters; the re- 
markable events that take place are made 
even more vivid through the priceless illus- 
trations by Malvin Neset. Originally pub- 
lished in Bergen under the title Troll- 
krittet, the book has been translated into 
English by Susanne H. Bergendahl. (David 
McKay. 1959. 128 pp. Price $2.75). Editions 
have also appeared in seven other countries, 
and two more will be published in the 
near future. 


Two boys living in a Swedish seacoast 
town and their new and beguiling playmate 
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are the “heroes” of a charming and newly 
translated juvenile, Magnus and the Squitr- 
rel by Hans Peterson. This tender story of 
juvenile friendship and the hard decisions 
that are part of growing up ought to be- 
come as popular among American young 
readers aged 6 to 9 as it has been in Swe- 
den. The book has been translated by 
Madeline Hamilton and features drawings 
by Ilon Wikland. (Viking Press. 1959. 128 
pp. Price $2.50). 


They Came in the Night by Brede Klefos 
is an autobiographical narrative, and a very 
exciting one, in which the author tells 
about his experiences from the time of the 
invasion of Norway to the Liberation in 
1945. Having had more than his share 
of action against the Germans in the spring 
of 1940, Klefos joined the forces of the 
Norwegian “underground”, but later had 
to flee the country and made his escape via 
Russia, Turkey, Egypt, and South Africa 
to end up in Canada with the Norwegian 
Air Force in “Little Norway”. (Harian 
Publications. 1959. 207 pp. Ill. Price $3.95). 


Two articles originally written for The 
American-Scandinavian Review, dealing 
with Halldér K. Laxness and with con- 
temporary Icelandic poets, have been re 
printed by Sigurdur A. Magnusson in his 
new book published in Reykjavik and en- 
titled Nyju fdétin keisarans. A collection of 
essays, written in Icelandic, on world liter- 
ary figures and on various other topics, in 
addition to reviews of new books published 
in Iceland, make up the body of an enter- 
taining and thought-provoking book. The 
author, who lived for some years in the 
United States, is the literary critic of the 
Reykjavik daily Morgunbladid. (Bokaforlag 
Odds Bjérnssonar. Reykjavik. 1959. 290 
pp-)- 


Translations of poems by nine contem- 
porary Icelandic poets have been included 
in Edition No. 15 of New World Writing, 
a paperback published by the New Amer- 
ican Library. (1959. 345 pp. Ill. Price 75 
cents). The Icelandic section has been com- 
piled and supplied with an Introduction by 
Isabella Fey. 
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Wages and Economic Control in Norway 
1945-1957 by Mark W. Leiserson is a com- 
prehensive and valuable survey of Norwe- 
gian governmental efforts to maintain a 
high level of economic activity in the post- 
war period. The author considers in some 
detail wage policies and collective bargain- 
ing and their effect on wage levels, the re- 
lationship between wage developments and 
the price level, the share of labor in the 
national income, the rate of capital forma- 
tion, and the allocation of man power 
within the economy. Dr. Leiserson, who 
was an Economist under the Marshall Plan 
in Norway and also has studied there as a 
Wertheim Fellow, teaches economics in 
Yale University. The volume is published 
as the most recent addition to the series of 
“Wertheim Publications in Industrial Re- 
lations”. (Harvard University Press. 1959. 
174 pp. Price $4.50). 


The Abingdon Press of New York and 
Nashville has brought out two charming 
children’s books with a Scandinavian back- 
ground. Little Bruin Keeps House by 
Haaken Christensen is an enjoyable tale, 
for children from 4 to 7, about a little 
bear and his friend the fox. The third in 
the series about “Little Bruin” to appear 
in the U. S., the book is illustrated by 
the author and has been translated from 
the Norwegian by Siri Andrews. (Price 
$1.75). In Lars-Peter’s Birthday Virginia 
Allen Jensen tells about a little Danish 
boy and the occasion on which he received 
his first bicycle. Illustrated by the Danish 
artist Ib Spang Olsen, this book is ideal 
for children in the age group 3-6. (Price 
$1.75). 


The recently published Bibliography of 
Comparative Literature, edited by Fernand 
Baldensperger and Werner P. Friederich, 
contains a very useful section on “Scandi- 
navian Contributions”. Compiled by Dr. 
Phillip M. Mitchell of the University of 
Illinois, the chapter lists books and articles 
under various headings, as for instance, 
“Bibliographies”, “Interscandinavian Rela- 
tions”, “Ibsen”, “Strindberg”, and “Scandi- 
navian Influences Upon Individual Au- 
thors”. (Russell & Russell. 1960. 705 pp. 
Price $15.00). 
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of One of Christendom’s 


Most Dynamic Personalities 


by ALEX JOHNSON 
222 pages, cloth cover, $3.50 


Here is a vivid, interpretive look at one 
of the most compelling figures of our 
times—the late, great primate of the 
Church of Norway. 


Bishop Eivind Berggrav was a popular 
leader in Norway throughout much of 
his adult life, but it was during World 
War II that he rose to international 
prominence as a shining symbol of the 
resistance movement against Nazi occu- 
pation forces. 


In this book by an Oslo pastor who was 
a close friend of the Berggravs, you will 
get new insights into this astonishingly 
versatile man: journalist, educator, 
scholar, author, churchman, bishop and 
ecumenical leader. The book is trans- 
Jated by the Rev. Kjell Jordheim with 
Harriet L. Overholt. 


Order today from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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In Volume II of The Happy Man 
Maren-Sofie R@stvig continues into the 
period 1700-1760 her illuminating treat- 
ment of this “Classical Ideal” in the litera- 
ture of England. Against the historical back- 
ground of the early and middle eighteenth 
century, this fascinating study demonstrates 
how the concept of the beatus vir influ- 
enced the literature and thinking of the 
period and also shows how it originated in 
British social and political conditions of 
the period. The book appears as Volume 7 
of the Oslo Studies in English, issued by 
the British Institute in the University of 
Oslo. (Oslo University Press. 1958. 478 pp. 
Price 18 kroner). 


The March 1960 Number of South Caro- 
lina Law Quarterly featured an article on 
“Scandinavian Health Insurance Legisla- 


tion” by Professor Lester B. Orfield of the . 


Indiana University Law School. The author 
of The Growth of Scandinavian Law, Dr. 
Orfield visited the five Scandinavian coun- 
tries in the fall of 1958 under a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council in 
order to make the study of the health in- 
surance laws. Another article of his, “A 
Visit to the Scandinavian University Law 
Schools” appeared in the Spring 1959 Issue 
of Journal of Legal Education. 


Scandinavian Architecture by Thomas 
Paulsson is the first comprehensive account 
in English of the entire architectural his- 
tory of the Northern countries. Subtitled 
Buildings and Society in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden from the Iron Age until 
Today, this volume provides an excellent 
survey of the architecture of Scandinavia, 
presented against the larger European back- 
ground. Writing from the point of view 
that architecture is the frame and forum 
for human life, the author takes fully into 
account the effect on buildings of the de- 
mands and conditions of various types of 
society. The profusion of plates and draw- 
ings in the text enhances the value and 
interest of this book. The author is a well- 
known Swedish writer and critic, who has 
made a special study of architecture and 
town planning. (Charles T. Branford Co. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 1959. 256 pp. Price 
$7.50). 


NOTES 


The loss of Jussi Bjérling this past Sep- 
tember at the age of 49 was a shattering 
blow to the world of music in general and 
to Swedish music in particular; for since 
the middle 1930's, the late great Swedish 
tenor had demonstrated as no one before 
him that the great roles of Italian and 
French opera could be sung with terrific 
drama, yet with impeccable musical taste 
—free from the sob-in-the-voice and shout- 
ing that has been the stock-in-trade of too 
many grand opera tenors. As he gained 
musical maturity during the 1940's, Bjor- 
ling also showed his mettle as a notable 
recitalist, capable of doing both Scandi- 
navian and German art-song with surpass- 
ing tonal beauty and dramatic projection. 
The Bjérling recordings, of course, consti- 
tute a veritable bel canto treasury, and it 
is fortunate that he was extremely active 
in the studios during the past two years. 
His performance of Calaf in the recent 
RCA Victor album of Puccini's Turandot 
surely remains a living monument to one 
of the great vocal artists of the twentieth 
century. 


A great artist of the past was lost to us 
in mid-summer with the death of the 
Danish singer, Povla Frijsh. Music lovers 
who frequented New York concerts 25 


years ago will long remember her unique 
way of projecting the dramatic and melodic 
content of art-song in a wide variety of 
languages and musical styles. RCA Victor 
issued two notable albums of Mme. Frijsh’s 


interpretations of Schubert, Fauré, Sin- 
ding, Grieg and others during the 78 rpm 
era. It is to be hoped that these record- 
ings will one day be transferred to LP 
as part of our heritage of great musical 
performances on disc. 


Visitors from Scandinavia to these shores, 
both Royal and artistic, have assumed the 
proportions of a near tidal wave this past 
quarter. An international composers’ con- 
ference held during the course of the Strat- 
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ford Festival in Ontario, Canada, brought 
Vagn Holmboe of Denmark, Olavi Pesonen 
of Finland, Klaus Egge of Norway, and 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl of Sweden to this 
side of the Atlantic. All but Mr. Holmboe 
made stopovers in New York, during the 
course of which your writer had the op- 
portunity of exchanging views on latest de- 
velopments in contemporary American and 
Scandinavian composition and musical life. 
Mr. Pesonen, head of the Finnish Com- 
posers’ Society, remained in the U.S.A. 
through September under the ASF-Ford 
Foundation leader program, studying vari- 
ous aspects of American music education. 


Major American performances of Scandi- 
navian music included Carl Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony, done by Igor Buketoff and the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic in honor of the 
state visit of King Frederik IX and Queen 
Ingrid of Denmark. The 13th annual 
American Dance Festival held at Connecti- 
cut College in New London brought with it 
a premiere from the pen of the young ultra- 
modern Swedish composer, Bo Nilsson, 
whose name has figured prominently at 
recent festivals of the International So- 
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ciety for Contemporary Music (ISCM). To 
Nilsson’s music, Merce Cunningham and 
Company presented a dance poem called 
Night Wandering. 


Of more than usual interest on the re- 
cording scene has been a pair of discs is- 
sued by the Monitor label. One offers a 
charming program of Scandinavian Folk- 
song performed by Soprano Saga Sjéberg 
and by the well-known Norwegian com- 
poser-arranger-baritone, Arne Dérumsgaard. 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden are the 
countries represented and the performances 
are done with a remarkable sense of poetry 
and feeling for the individual character- 
istics of each country’s song. The other 
Monitor album features the Icelandic Sing- 
ers, a choral group which toured the 
U.S.A. recently under the direction of 
Sigurdur Thordarson. The program is a 
mixed one, with only two Icelandic num- 
bers from the pen of Jon Leifs and Pall 
[solfsson respectively. We rather wish that 
at least one full side of this disc had been 
devoted to Icelandic music, about which so 
little is known in this country. ASF mem- 
bers who cannot obtain these Monitor discs 
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MUSIC 
through their local record shops may order 
them directly from the ASF, directing their 
inquiries to Miss Lois Roth at National 
Headquarters. 

Admirers of Danish singer Aksel Schi¢gtz, 
whose famous recordings as tenor are now 
available in major American record shops, 
will be interested to know that he has 
done his first American recording (and 
a very fine one it is!) as baritone for the 
Dyer-Bennet label. Songs of Schubert, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf, and Carl Michael 
Bellman makes up the program. 

Davin HALL 


Edvard Munch — Modningsaar. By Ingrid 


Langaard. A sumptuously illustrated work, 
in color and black-and-white, about this 
great Norwegian painter. With an English 
summary. Leather bound. 499 pgs. $36.00 

Shooting and Fishing in Norway. By Per 
Hohle. A volume, illustrated with 100 photo- 
graphs, about Norway's hunting grounds and 


salmon and trout rivers. Bound $7.00 
Norwegian Art Calendar 1961. $2.50 
Norway Pictorial Desk Calendar 1961. $1.75 
Norwegian Folk Tales. By Asbjgrnsen and 
Moe. English tr. by P. Iversen and Carl 
Norman. Ill. by Werenskiold and Kittelsen. 
Bound $7.00 
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25 exciting and beautiful songs from 
Sweden, Norway and Finland, featuring 
Saga Sjéberg, Soprano; Arne Dorums- 
gaard, Baritone and an orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Cornman (MF 333). 


and 


THE ICELANDIC SINGERS 


The brilliant 36 member all male chorus 
evokes the sights and sounds, the lusty 
warmth, of their native land in an al- 
bum of 13 songs (MP 585). 


Both above recordings 12” 
Long Play $4.98 each. 
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Record Number of Tourists in Norway 


Reports from all parts of the country 
indicate that Norway host to 
foreign visitors this past summer than ever 
before. Travel experts estimate that the 
1960 total may reach 2 million. 


was more 


Fairly well distributed, the tourist in- 
crease was most marked in North Norway 
and West Norway, with hotels, youth 
hostels and camping sites all packed dur 
ing June, July and August. Hotels in 
Bergen registered 24,500 American ove! 
night guests during these months, as against 
18,500 in 1959. 


SAS To Fly Jets To Tokyo 

Scandinavian Airlines System, which on 
February 24, 1957, inaugurated the first 
regularly scheduled transpolar air service 
between the Far East and Europe, intro 
duced DC-8C jet airliners on the Copen 
hagen-Tokyo route starting October 11. 
The first SAS jet plane from Japan to 
Scandinavia took off the 
October 12. 


following day, 


The inaugural jet flight from Copen 
hagen to Tokyo was estimated to take 17 
18 hours, with intermediate stops at Bodg, 
North Norway, and Anchorage, Alaska. Be 
sides regular passengers, the plane carried 
26 European editors invited to visit the 
Far East as SAS guests. On the return flight, 
SAS was host to 31 editors from six Asiatic 
countries. 


Joint Air-Sea Agreement 

Scandinavian Airlines System has an 
nounced that it has entered into a joint 
air-sea agreement with the major transat- 
lantic steamship lines to provide a 10% 
round-trip discount to the traveling pub- 
lic effective this autumn. 


Under the agreement, the passenger will 


10% discount when he travels 
round trip by aix in one direction and by 
steamship in the other. 


receive a 
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Icelandic Airlines, Inc. Elects New President 


It was recently announced that Nicholas 
Craig has retired as President of Icelandic 
Airlines, Inc. Having held the position for 
seven years, Mr. Craig will in the future 
devote his time to personal interests in 
Mexico. During the years of his administra 
tion the number of IAL’s transatlantic pas 
sengers has increased from 490 in 1953 to 
than 35,000 in 1959. In 
with Mr. Craig’s resignation, Kristjan Gud 
laugsson, Chairman of the Board of IAL’s 
parent company, Loftleidir in Reykjavik, 
said that Mr. Craig’s decision was accepted 


more connection 


with regret and that his valuable contri 
butions to the progress of the company 
were greatly appreciated. 

As its new President Icelandic Airlines, 
Inc. has elected Robert E. Delany, who 
in his capacity of attorney organized the 
corporation in 1953 and has served on the 
Board of Directors since that time. During 
the past five years he has also been Vice 
President and Secretary as well as legal 
counsel for the firm. A Colonel in the 
U.S. Army, Mr. Delany served for 
years in the Korean War, being in charge 
of military 


two 


and civilian transportation. 
Icelandic Airlines, Inc. is at the present 
time contemplating adding another DC-6B 


pressurized aircraft to its fleet. 


1961 Cruise Program for M/S Meteor 


and fall 1961, 


has scheduled eleven 


For spring, summer Ber- 


gen line of Norway 
cruises in Europe and the Mediterranean 
for the M/S Meteor. The 
start with two spring cruises to the Medite1 
18-day Easter 
March 23 from Genoa and termi- 


April 10. 


program will 


ranean. The first, an 


cruise, 
sails on 
Countries 
include Greece and the Greek Is- 
lands, Israel, Turkey, Lebanon, Yugoslavia 
and Tunisia. The second, of 21 days’ dura- 
tion, sails from April 11 and 
terminates in Dover and Hook of Holland 
on May 2. The itinerary highlights Egypt, 
the Greek Islands and the Dalmatian Coast. 


nates in Venice on 


visited 


Venice on 


Following are four summer cruises to 
the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords and 
Land of 
from and returning to Bergen. 


the Midnight Sun, all sailing 
The first 
two (10 days each) sail on June 11 and 
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June 22. The other two 13-day cruises sail- 
ing from Bergen on July 20 and August 3 
also include the Norwegian Fjords and the 
North Cape, but follow the Midnight Sun 
further north to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) 
and the Polar Pack Ice at 80° latitude. Both 
cruises return to Bergen. 

A 20-day Northern Capitals and Baltic 
cruise sails from Bergen on August 18, and 
terminates in Harwich on September 7. In 
addition to the Scandinavian capitals of 
Oslo, Copenhagen and Stockholm, the Me- 
teor will call at Leningrad (for Moscow), 
Gdynia (for Warsaw) and Travemiinde 
(for Berlin) as well as Helsinki in Fin- 
land. 


Two 2l-day Autumn Mediterranean 
cruises, with extraordinarily varied itin- 
eraries, follow: The first sails from Har- 
wich on September 8 and terminates in 
Venice on September 29. The itinerary is 
highlighted by a visit to Russian Caucasia. 
The second cruise sails on September 30 
from Venice and terminates in Genoa on 
October 21. Egypt, the Greek Islands, Tur- 
key, Lebanon, Malta, Dalmatia and Cyprus 
are included in this itinerary. 
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Cruises with the M/S “Bergensfjord” 

The motor liner Bergensfjord, the flag 
ship of the Norwegian America Line, is 
scheduled to make a cruise to the North 
Cape and Northern Europe next summer, 
with departure from New York on June 
23 and return on August 7. 

The 45-day voyage will take in eleven 
different countries and will offer passengers 
the opportunity to see Moscow, Amsterdam, 
London, Brussels, and Paris, as well as the 
Midnight Sun, the Norwegian fjords and 
the Scandinavian capitals. The itinerary 
includes Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, 
Hammerfest, the world’s most northerly 
city; the North Cape; Troms¢, “the capital 
of the Arctic’; the Lofoten Islands; the 
Svartisen Glacier; Ytterdal, Geiranger, Ber 
gen, Oslo, Visby, Stockholm, Helsinki, Len 
ingrad, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Amster 
dam, Tilbury, Antwerp and Havre. 

For next April the Bergensfjord has been 
scheduled for two Spring Cruises to the 
West Indies. The first cruise, a 
voyage, will sail from New York on April 
7, and the second cruise, lasting 10 days, 
will leave New York on April 21. 
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“~s METEOR 
CRUISE PROGRAM + 1960-61 


NEW! CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


6-Day Discovery Cruises to the Leeward Islands. 
Sailing every Saturday from San Juan, P.R., and 
St. Thomas, V. |., Dec. 24, 1960 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise) to March 4, 1961. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISES 
18-DAY EASTER CRUISE: Sailing from Genoa, 
March 23; terminating in Venice, April 10. 


21-DAY SPRING CRUISE: Sailing from Venice, 
April 11; terminating in Rotterdam, May 2. 


Unusually comprehensive itineraries include Egypt, 
Greece and the Greek Islands and the beautiful 
Dalmatian Coast of Yugoslavia. 


7 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Two of 10-days and two of 8-days 
duration. All four cruises sail from and return to 
Bergen, Norway. June 11 and June 22 (10 days 
each); July 2 and July 11 (8 days each). 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) and Pack Ice. 
Each of 13 days duration. Depart from Bergen 
on July 20 and Aug. 3. 


Northern Capitals Cruise (includes Russia, Poland, 
Germany). 20 days, sails from Bergen, Aug. 18, 
terminates in Harwich, England. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN AUTUMN CRUISES 


Each of 21 days duration. 


First cruise sails from Harwich, Sept. 8, terminates 
in Venice, Sept. 29. Second cruise sails from 
Venice, Sept. 30, terminates in Genoa, Oct. 21. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the North Cape and Norwegian Fjords. 
NORTH SEA PASSAGE 


Newcastle/Bergen, in the modern 
equipped M/S Venus and T/S Leda. 


stabilizer- 


See your travel agent, or write: 
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eo you are discovering Scandinavia, on your first trip to the magic 
J.ands of Northern Europe .. . or it may be that your next visit there 
is a return to familiar and well-loved scenes. In either case, a voyage 
aboard one of the delightful vessels of the Swedish American Line is really 
an extension of your Scandinavian holiday, for the setting is charmingly 


authentic, combining the modern decor and warm hospitality for which 
Scandinavia is noted. 


Each day at sea is a never-to-be-forgotten round of games, sports, dances, 
motion pictures and other entertainment. The swimming pool and gymna- 
sium, too, will compete for your favor. All to the accompaniment of fine food 
and cheerful, attentive service. The GRIPSHOLM and KUNGSHOLM pro- 
vide regular service between New York and Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 


For reservations see your Travel Agent or any Swedish American Line office. 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE w VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
When answering advertisements, please 


mention THe AmeRICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


ase —- ee e+ 
* 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Spunk odye ECoG fe. 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 
¥ wk *¥ 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
Lites 


TWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 
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Scan dinavian - American 


Regular service from United Szates East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your ne: rest travel agent or: 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bidg. 
Tel: 524-3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Save money - Travel in the 
‘Thrift Season’’ ° 


to 


With 

hotel and 

travel facilities 

uncrowded—you will receive 

the best of service and enjoy the 

friendly Scandinavian hospitality to the 

fullest. You will enjoy each day of the trip to 
Scandinavia when you travel Norwegian America Line 


SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 
with frequent and convenient connections to all points in Sweden 
From New York 


$8. STAVANGERFJORD 
FEBRUARY 3 MARCH 3 
To: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, To: BERGEN, STAVANGER, 
OSLO COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
MARCH 31 
To: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
MINIMUM RATES 
First Class: One way $286—Half round trip $258 
Cabin Class: One way $224—Half round trip $202 
Tourist Class: One way $188—Half round trip $169 


MS. OQOSLOFJORD 
APRIL 12 
To: BERGEN, STAVANGER, KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
MINIMUM RATES 
First Class: One way $316—Half round trip $285 
Tourist Class: One way $217—Half round trip $169 
SEA - AIR ROUND TRIP REDUCTION 
The Norwegian America Line in agreement with several |.A.T.A. airlines, 
offer 10% reduction on round trip tickets, provided the sea voyage 
is made in the Thrift Season. 


See your Travel Agent, or 
. A ° (i 
4 AGENCY, INC. 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS ° SEATTLE ° SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 
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Modern freight ai.4 passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 
to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continenial Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 

To 

CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 

ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: Whitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 


New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


Ship your cargo via 


THE BLUE LINERS 
MAERSK LINERS* 


rey ee 


to the FAR EAST 
From Atlantic & Pacific ports 


Also the only service from 
West Africa to Atlantic & Pacific ports 


CUD 


MOLLER 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. HAnover 2-1500 
wen srares ano cana ror A. P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
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Sills Soles 


THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


5 CARIBBEAN CRUISES « 1960-61 
SAILING FROM NEW ORLEANS 


16 DAYS e@ DEC. 21, 1960 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—Visiting: Nassau, St. Thomas, 
St. Kitts, Ciudad Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand 
Cayman, Rates from $390 


15 DAYS e JAN, 7, 1961—Visiting: Nassau, 
Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, Kingston, Mon- 
tego Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $370 


22 DAYS @ JAN. 23, 1961—Visiting: Cap 
Haitien, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Martin, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Aruba, Kingston. Rates from $650 


24 DAYS e@ FEB. 15, 1961—Visiting: Nassau, 
Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Martinique, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, San Blas, Cristo- 
bal, Montego Bay. Rates from $690 


16 DAYS @ MAR, 12, 1961—Visiting: Cap 
Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Montego Bay, Grand Cayman. 

Rates from $390 


GRAND 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 
MARCH 30, 1961 


Terminating in Naples (54 days), Monte Carlo 
(58 days) and Boulogne (69 days). Visiting: 
San Juan, Madeira, Casablanca, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Haifa, Rhodes, 
Candia, Santorin, Istanbul, Yalta, Odessa, 
Athens, Itea, Corfu, Dubrovnik, Catania, 
Messina, Naples, Capri, Elba, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona, Malaga, Lisbon. Rates from $1400 
(54 days), $1440 (58 days), $1600 (69 days). 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA e 1961 
Sailing from and returning to Evrope 


The first three cruises—15 days each (June 15, 
June 30, July 15)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, the North Cape and Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. Rates from $360. The last two 
cruises—16 days each (July 31, Aug. 16) com- 
bine visits to the Scandinavian capitals and the 
Norwegian fjords, Rates from $350 


AUTUMN 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE ¢ 1961 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 3, Southampton, 
Sept. 4. Visiting: Lisbon, Tunis, Beirut, Haifa, 
Piraeus, Itea, Catania, Messina, Monte Carlo, 
Barcelona, Gibraltar. Rates from $525 


Curprer LINE 


See your travel agent, or write: 
1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
Phone: JUdson 6-4070 


AALBORG 
AKVAVIT 


a Distinctively 
Danish 


With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord, the right spirit makes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious— 
delightfully different. 


100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 
Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 


Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 
with your name and Christmas Greetings 


$1.50 PER COPY 
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YOUR GRIRE 18 


YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd., Gothenburg, Sweden 


LIGHTHOUSE—Kungssill— 
Vingasill—Master Herring— 
Weekend Herring—Fried Tiny 
Meatballs—Stirred Lingon and 
Blueberry Preserves. 

CARLSON’ S—Gaffelbitar— 
Whole and Skin and Boneless 
Anchovies in Spiced Sauce. 

GREBBESTAD—Whole and Skin and Boneless Anchovies in 
Lobster Sauce. 

SVEA—Kaalassill. 


Imported By 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Celebrating Our 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


Lighthouse Brand 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


Of Tue American-ScanpinaviaAN Review published quarterly at New York, N. Y. for December, 196( 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Editor, Erik J. Friis, 
127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Consulting Editor, Henry Goddard Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York 28; 
Business Manager, Erik J. Friis, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21 (A 
non-stock corporation) ; Lithgow Osborne, President, 127 East 73rd St., New York 21; Gustav Wedell, 
Treasurer, 103 Front Street, New York 6. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who > 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


5S. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: (This 
information is required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be included in all statements regardless of frequency 
of issue.) 3,146. 


ERIK J. FRIIS 


: 5 (Signature of Editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1960 


[sear] 
RUTH C. BRUCE 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 31-5491900 
Qualified in New York County 
Term expires March 30, 1962 
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These | 4RIDSHOLA 


SA N f) V K RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


J RO p lJ C TS An American Restaurant in the 


maw Finest Swedish tradition .. . 
Serve Millions Of 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 


Am fe i i C da nl S Continents...Including Delicious 


Smérgdsbord 
STEN JACOBSSON 


SRE Proprietor 


High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of “Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 


Scythes Fishballs, Fishcakes, Cod Roe 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


Fredriksstad Anchovies 
1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
Branch Offices: Cleveland * Detroit * Chicage “King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
IN CANADA: Sendvik Conadian Ltd., Nordic Brana -- Gjetost & N¢kkelost 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 
ads ei Sesion S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 
34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Cocktail Shrimps - 
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For a LIFETIME of Walking Safety 


ANY OL 


STAIR and FLOOR TILE 


Makes Stairs and 


Floors PERMANENTLY Non-Slip! 


ALUNDUM stair and floor tiles, which have long been acknowl- 
edged by architects as providing the maximum obtainable combination 
of non-slip effectiveness (wet or dry) and resistance to wear, are again 
available from Norton Company. Installations the country over have 
proved conclusively the ability of ALUNDUM tiles to provide walking 


safety, year after year, under the most heavily concentrated foot- 
traffic conditions. 


The extremely hard, tightly bonded ALUNDUM abrasive structure 
(65-80% abrasive) makes stair nosings, vital walkways and ramps 
permanently non-slip and with a surface free from grooves and corruga- 
tions that can catch heels and cause tripping. 


The stair type is recommend- 


ed as a nosing for marble, 
tile, terrazzo, concrete or steel NOR TON 
stairways. The floor type is de- 


signed for use with step nos- NON-SLIP FLOORS 


ings or on any ramp or flat 
walking surface. 


NORTON eee A ANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement + ALUNDUM STAIR and FLOOR TILE 
ALUNDUM ond CRYSTOLON Non-slip Abrasives 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 





Established 1886 


THE GOTTESMAN [i 
ORGANIZATION 


Gottesman & Company, Incorporated 
Central National Corporation 
Central National Commercial Co., Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Gottesman & Company, Aktiebolag, Stockholm 
Central National-Gottesman Limited, London 


Representatives in 56 Leading World Markets 





SKF produces the most complete 
line of Ball and Roller Bearings 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
BKF INDUSTRIES. INC. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA 


* REG. Vv. &. PAY. OFF. 
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